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JUNIOR MISS HAIR-DO OF THE MONTH 


to help you show your students 
the importance of proper hair care 


Ps 


HOW TO SET: 


; SIDE-BACK VIEW: Aft D 
Nothing adds so much to a am Shampoo, part hair on right side of your 


girl’s charm and self-confidence ese ket, Pinch in a wove above lt eye, Bet 
os the knowledge that she is well- : a .s front hair in 4 clockwise pin curls as 


. ’ shown. Both sides are set alike. Back 
groomed ...her hair radiantly clean / hair is rolled under on metal curlers (you 
and attractively arranged. SSE Se OE C'S pee gee. 
. WHEN DRY, brush hair well. Roll 
To help you show your students how im- a wnthn, Oslng goer Gate or 5 “ne = 
portant beautiful hair can be, Drene brings you == comb to form smooth a ate thang Yong 
‘ — P Om hold your hair back from your face, 
this shining-smooth page-boy style...an all-time Sy fasten a small barrett in the top wave. 
favorite with teen-agers because it is neat and feminine 
looking ...easy to brush into well-behaved splendor. 
This smart bob was shown in the Drene advertisement in 
February teen age magazines. Notice the brilliance of the 


model’s hair. Before styling, it was shampooed with Drene. 
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Helpful Material for Your Good Grooming Projects 
Home Economics Dept., Procter & Gamble 
Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


Please send me sample copy of the hair-care booklet,-“A Girl 
and Her Hair”, and leaflet describing shampooing and hair 
styling charts. Also a return postcard for ordering the charts and 
additional hair-care books, and as many samples of Drene Sham- 
poo as needed for classroom distribution. 


Up to 33 per cent more lustre! Drene is not a soap sham- 
poo...never leaves dulling film on hair as all soaps do... 
reveals up to 33 per cent more lustre than any soap or soap 
shampoo ...removes unsightly dandruff flakes the first time 
you use it. 


Drene does not “dry out” hair ...for although Drene 
removes all dirt-collecting surface oils . . . it does not dissolve 
the oily content of the hair structure itself . . . Instead, Drene 
leaves hair soft... smooth and shining-clean! 


For hair that’s satin-smooth and beautifully behaved . . . 
use Drene Shampoo with Hair Conditioning action. No other 
shampoo leaves your hair more lustrous, yet so easy to manage. 


Name. 





Institution 





Address 





City 











ope ae 


graphic aids for health 
b) and grooming programs... | 
Excellent results reported 


from use of instruction helps... 
student leaflets . . .wall charts. 





en ere See ee ae . 


TS EXCELLENT HEALTH and physical edu- 
cation training being given to boys and 
girls today can play an important part in 
their future well-being. To help liven up 
your programs, and for greater student in- 
terest, make use of this effective visual ma- 

terial! 


Among the specially-planned aids is the 
manual, “Guide for a Good Grooming Pro- 
gram,” outlining class discussions, projects 
“aa and demonstrations on such subjects as 
Posture and Physical Fitness, Dental Care, 
Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, Hair Care, 
and Skin Care. 


Interesting individual leaflets—one for 
boys and one for girls— provide helpful 
grooming pointers, and contain daily 
check lists for inventory of personal 
habits. 


In addition, there are colorful wall 
charts on grooming for school and job, 
Dental Health, Muscle Structure, and 
Skin Structure. Send now for those 
units suitable for your groups! Just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 





~ ———— _’ ‘ 
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Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-27 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. ST-27 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 3035 St. Antoine Street 
New York 20, N. Y. Montreal 30, Quebec, Canada 


— 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 
3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. §.): Body Cleanliness (1) Hand Care [| 


Name 


AAP te hae engines 


Name of school or group 


School Address 


(where you teach) : 


City ine = State 
(Check): Elementary Jr. High Sr. High 
College............ Teacher Training College - eee! Other 
Cnn iii re ak Se <susiwalumber of Classes Taught 


Subject Taught............... No. of students in one class: Girls 
or Title 
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ATLANTIC CiITY—will you be there for 
the A.A.S.A., March 1-6? The Winston 
exhibit is Booth Number E 15-17 to 
which you are cordially invited. 


Ce a el 

CENTENARY of the birth of a great man 
— Thomas Alva Edison on Feb. 11. Few 
people realize that the mimeograph, too, 
is an Edison invention. The commem- 
orative edition of Francis T. Miller's 
Tuomas A. Eprison gives both little 
known and well-known facts. Informa- 
tive and fascinating, this popular biog- 
raphy (Gr. 7-12) will be available in time 
for the Centenary. List price, $2.00. 


— 
“SALICACEOUS,”’ ‘“‘dioecious,” and 
“apetalous”’ isthe humble poplar tree but 
not according to Winston, the diction- 
ary where you don’t have “to look up 
the meanings of the meanings.” 


PPE 
WASHINGTONS — George and Martha— 
never lived on the White House premises. 
John and Abigail Adams were the first 
occupants. own 
FIND of the year is the complete series, 


ADVENTUREs IN Reapine, by Dorothy | 


N. Knolle, comprising three books for 
junior high schools. They are Dis- 
covery, ExpioraTion, and TREas- 
uREs, the idea behind the titles being 
that each respectively helps the pupil to 
discover, toexplore, and totreasure reading. 

oe 
STATISTICS prove that if you stay for 
three days in one of the larger hotels 
during the A.A.S.A. Convention, you 
will, sooner or later, be served by no less 
than 60 persons. 

— 


JAPANESE with an abacus recently | 


caused some food for thought on modern 
arithmetic methods. Write Winston 
Flashes for ““An Abacus Is A Necessity” 
written five years ago by the authors of 
Aritametic We Use. 


ws 
FEBRUARY birthdays other than those 
of Messrs. Washington, Lincoln, and 
Edison are Charles Dickens (Stories 
Axsout CuiLpren, Clear-Type Popular 
Classics, $1.00 List) on Feb. 7, 1812; 
and Jules Verne (20,000 Leagues UNDER 
THE Sea, Clear-Type Popular Classics, 
$1.00 List) on Feb. 8, 1828. 

Ne 
THAT Cherry Tree again! The original 
Parson Weems’ tale said George merely 
barked—not chopped down—the tree. 














They Can't Afford to Teach 


Permanent salary changes are needed to retain 


and attract 


Poe appreciation of the serv- 
ices of the teachers in ouf public 
schools plus a functioning of the 
law of supply and demand has 
caused many school districts to 
grant additional salary increases 
or.adjustments to their employees 
since September, 1946. Most of 
the districts in the state of Illinois 
gave salary increases to their 
teachers when contracts were is- 
sued for the school year 1946- 
1947, 


Since September, 1946 
Some of the school districts 
which have made salary adjust- 


_ ments since the opening of the 


school term in September are: 
Aurora (East) and Aurora 
(West), my na Elementary 
and Barrington Community High 
School, Belleville Township High 
School, Clinton Elementary 
School and Clinton Community 
High School. 

lena, Galesburg, Geneva, 
Hoopeston, Kewanee, LaHarpe 
Elementary School, Mound City 
Community High School, Olney 
Elementary School. 

Palatine Township High 
School, Princeton Township High 
School, Rockford, Thornton 
Township High School, Rossville 
Elementary and Rossville Com- 
munity High School, St. Charles 
Elementary and St. Charles Com- 
munity High School, Urbana, and 
Woodhull Elementary School. 


Range of Increase 

The increases where they are 
expressed in percentages range 
from 5 percent to 20 percent. In 
those school systems where the 
increases are stated in dollars 
they range from $50 to $400 per 
year. 

This is a sampling. It does not 
include all of the school districts 
of the State in which salary ad- 
justments have been. made. It 
does indicate that something is 
being done about teachers’ sala- 
ries and that the movement is 
gaining impetus. 


Nature of Grants 


Different methods have been 
used to care for the increases 


teachers. 


which. have been’ granted. The 
most common procedure has been 
to retain the basic salary schedule 
and grant a cost-of-living adjust- 
ment. This additional grant is pro- 
rated for the remaining months of 
the year. In some instances the 
increase is designated as a bonus 
and is paid in one lump sum. 
Some districts have first obtained 
an increase in the tax rate for 
school purposes and the increase 
in salary has become a part of the 
permanent salary schedule. 


Considered Action Needed 


There is need for a careful 
study ‘and action in all areas of 
the State, that will result in per- 
manent salaries which will attract 
and retain competent members. of 
the teaching profession. 

Unless salaries are made avail- 
able which will enable the teacher 
to live in accord with the demands 
of the profession, present teachers 
will enter other lines of endeavor 
where the demands are less or the 
potential remuneration is greater. 


Sufficient to Attract Recruits 

Further, the salaries must be 
sufficient to attract recruits. Oth- 
erwise, as soon as those who. have 
now passed the period when a 
change to other occupations is 
possible or desirable, leave the 
profession, there will be additional 
vacant classrooms, over-crowded 
classrooms, or an increase in the 
number of intompetents. 

All of this will be at the ex- 
pense of the children, who are at 
the mercy of those who are re- 
sponsible for the development and 
maintenance of the educational 


program. 
They’d Really Like to Teach 


Many former teachers and, re- 
cent graduates have informed the 
Division of Teacher Placement of 
the Illinois Education Association 
that they really want to teach, but 
that they cannot live in most areas 
of the state of Illinois on salaries 
which are now being offered. 

It would seem that we are 
again face to face with the ques- 
tion, What valuation do we place 
on popular education ?—C.E.V. 
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U. S. Office of Education 


The following publications of the U. S. 
Office of Education may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., for the prices stated. 


How to Build a Unit of Work, by Ruth 
G. Strickland, assistant professor of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University. Bulletin 1946, 
No. 5. Price, 15 cents. 


A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety for 
Elementary Schools, prepared by members 
of a working conference held at the U. S. 
Office. of Education in August, 1945, in 
co-operation with Safety Research Insti- 
tute, Inc. and the National Fire Protection 
Association. Dr. Helen K. Mackintosh, 
senior specialist in Elementary Education, 
served as conference chairman and pre- 
pared the report. Bulletin 1946, No. 8. 
Paper. 32 pages; price,*10 cents. 


Public Relations for Rural and Village 
Teachers, prepared by a committee under 
the joint sponsorship of the U. S. Office 
of Education and the national School Pub- 
lic Relations Association. Co-editors: W. 
H. Gaumnitz, senior specialist in Rural 
Education, U.. S. Office of Education, and 
Arthur H. Rice, director of Publications 
and Public Relations, Michigan Education 
Association. Preparation of each of the 
seven chapters was assigned to an indi- 
vidual member of the committee. There is 
an Introduction by Arthur H. Rice and a 
Foreword by Commissioner Studebaker. 
Paper. Illustrated. 50 pp.; price, 15 cents. 


Visiting Teacher Services, report of a 


conference called by the Commissioner of - 


Education and held in the U. S. Office of 
Eduction, Washington, D. C., June, 1945, 
by Katherine M. Cook, chief, School Or- 
ganization and Supervision, Division of 
Elementary Education. Leaflet No. 75. 
Paper. 14 pages; price, 5 cents. 


Miscellaneous 


Improving Intergroup Relations in 
School and Community Life. A Study Con- 
ducted and Reported by the Sub-Committee 
on In-Service Education of Teachers of 
the North Central Association of Second- 
ary Schools and Colleges, 1946. Price, sin- 
gle copies, 25 cents; quantities of ten or 
more, 15 cents each. Address: Mr. George 
W. Rosenlof, Secretary, North Central 
Association, Lincoln, Nebraska. This book- 
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CURRENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


let is designed for group use in in-service 
education programs. 


Freedom—Justice—Responsibility, a re- 
port of the first International Conference 
of Christians and Jews, held in Oxford, 
England, July 30-August 6, 1946, with 
introduction by Henry Noble MacCracken. 
Human Relations Pamphlet No. 7,. The 
National. Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., 1946. Paper. 43 pages; price, 10 
cents. 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union for 
Teachers and Students, a List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials, 
prepared by the Committee on Education 
of the National Council of Amierican-So- 
viet Friendship, Inc., 114 E. 32d Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Paper. 20 pages, mim- 
eographed; price, 10 cents. 


Proceedings of the World Congress on 
Air Age Education, August 21-28, 1946, 
International House, New York City, in- 
cluding abstracts of speeches. Published by 
Air-Age Education Research, 100 East 42d 
Street, New York 17,.N. Y., December, 
1946. Paper. Illustrated. 115 pages; price, 
$1.00. 


~~ 


“The First Freedom” 


The First Freedom, by Morris L. Ernst. 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. Cloth. 316 pages. 
Price, $3.00. 


“sé 





. until vital ideas can roam our 
earth without restraint, there is slight 
chance for a peaceful world.” 

In these words, Morris L. Ernst in 
The First Freedom indicates the size 
of the canvas upon which he draws in 
detail the extent to which concen- 
trated economic power acts as a re- 
straint of thought in this country. 

“We,” he says, “are rightly the 
leaders of thought in the world cam- 
paign against governmental censor- 
ship. Rightly because, aside from rare 
incidents of ignorant official attempts 
to keep ideas boxed up, we are secure 


as a people.” 
Education, the Press, Radio, and 
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the Movies come under this scrutiny 
of the methods by which free enter- 


‘prise in ideas is stifled, although the 


educational system receives only inci- 
dental attention as the fountainhead 
of literacy and again as the one field 
in which governmental control has 
brought about a “monopoly with a 
vested interest in past practices.” 

To let the natural revolt of youth 
against a society in which there is 
“constantly less conflict of thought” 
take its course is “less than a wise 
way to develop youth.” The author 
suggests, but does not develop, the 
idea of still greater decentralization of 
education to promote experimentation 
and acceptance of new ideas. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
First it explores the philosophy of 
freedom on which we as a people have 
staked our all. It then gives a factual 
exposition of the kinds, practices, and 
controls of press, radio, and movies, 
and shows the amazing trend toward 
monopoly in these fields. Third, it 
discusses means of reversing the mo- 
nopoly trend. 

The author acknowledges the cur- 
rent research efforts of an assistant in 
each of the three major fields exam- 
ined—press, radio, movies, but his 
interpretation of the facts draws upon 
a rich and varied background of ac- 
tivity in fields closely allied to that 
in which he urges public action. 

His style is rapid, direct, and in the 
more philosophical parts. of the book, 
epigrammatic. Witness: 

“There are Dachaus of the mind as 
well as of the body.” 

“People who are hungry are also 
more likely to enter the queues of 


~ thought.” 


“The ability to decipher any alpha- 
het is a stride toward individual free- 
dom.” 

Tne author states . the. importance 
of his argument to education thus: 
“ .. it seems to me that any public 
reconsideration of the stratification of 
our education cannot gain momentum 
until we attack the problem of con- 
centrated ownership of the organs 
which permit pinion to get into the 
minds of the public.” 

The National Education Associa- 
tion in naming The First Freedom 
“the most important book of 1946” 
explains, “We have sought to empha- 
size a volume which if widely read 
would do most to advance our com- 
mon humanity in the direction of 
democratic ideals.” 
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Alert Ceachers... 


ADVANCE... 


S.. BOLDLY across the threshold of a new, 
exciting and-dramatic development. Use Teach-O-Filmstrips 


and Teach-O-Discs in education. They will reward you by 


your teaching efficiency 


relieving you of an important part of your teaching burden. 


The tremendous capacity of these teaching aids to inform and 


SECURE... 
a higher caliber of learning 


enlighten has made audio-visual history. These rapidly devel- 
oping phases of education are of inestimable value in teach- 


ing and educating our greatest natural resource, our young 
people. Write now for these valuable educational folders. 


EACH-O-FILMSTRIP folder shown above, presents a filmstrip library of sub- 

jects, in both color and black and white, ranging from Primary Science 
and Health Series, through a Middle Grades Social Studies Series, to Junior 
and Senior High School Language Arts and English Literature Series. All may 
be shown on any 35-mm. school projector. Exciting kits for teaching Primary 
Safety and Middle Grades World Friendship are also described, each kit con- 
sisting of filmstrips, recordings and a book. 


EACH-O-DISC folder shown at right, gives you a complete list of the 81 

Teach-O-Disc classroom recordings (172 titles) now available for use in 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. High School classes in English 
Literature, U.S. History and the Social Studies, as well as Elementary grades 
teaching World Friendship and Safety Education, make effective use of these 
valuable teaching aids that create such an amazing response. Teach-O-Discs are 
made of Vinylite, a modern, miracle plastic that means no more broken records. 


Teach-O-Filmstrips in Preparation 
GENERAL SCIENCE (for use in Junior High Schools) a series of 6 film- 
strips, 40 frames each, black and white 


WORLD HISTORY (for use in Senior High Schools), a series of 6 filmstrips, 
40 frames each, black and white $18.00 








Distributors in Principal Cities throughout the U.S.A., Hawaii and Canada 
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Send me your FREE, new, colorful folders 
giving complete descriptions of: 

0 Teach-O-Filmstrips 

() Teach-O-Disc classroom recordings 

CD Tri-Purpose Projector 


OD Portable Electric Phonographs and Dual-Speed 
Machines (3313 and 78 r. p. m.). 
1E-2 














City Zone State 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 
Popular Science Publishing Company 
353 Fourth Avenve « New York 10, N. 
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Your dependable guide to 


\HE knowledge we have gained 
through years of specialized serv- 
ice enables us to be of real assistance 


the finest in school equipment 


today! ' It’s packed with interesting, 
useful information. And remember, 
you can depend on us for whatever 


in solving the.school buyer’s many assistance you need! 


problems. 


Like many other leading educators 
and school administrators, you, too, 
will find it profitable to consult us 
about your school-equipment needs. 


Our long experience and quality 
production equip us to meet your re- 
quirements efficiently, and economi- 
cally. Send for our latest free catalog 


American UNIVERSAL 
Better-Sight Desk No. 333 


American ENVOY 
Desk No. 362 


®eeeesceeeeeeeeeeseseeeeesee eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeee 
American ENVOY 

v, torg Eg ht Send, today, for our latest catalog 

BLACKWELL-WIELANDY (€0., 1605 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
POTOMAC ENGINEERING CO., 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicage 11, Hl. 

A.M. BLOOD CO., 4th Ave. & 20th St., Reck Island, Hl. 
1. A. BOCK SCHOOL SERVICE, Sycamore, Ill. 
EVERETT M. BAILEY, Pentiae, Iii. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


Ameucan Seating Comp 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 173 West Madison Street, Chicaga 2. Il. 
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American BODIFORM 
Auditorium Chair 
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WINDOW on their Lives - 




















By Natatie Picchiotti, Chicago Public Schools 


Tu Rossetti School is located near 
Tanner and Halburn Streets, in what 
is commonly known as an under- 
privileged neighborhood. The nation- 
ality group predominate in the school 
is Mexican. About 20 percent are 
Italian, a sprinkling are Greeks, and 
there is a small but steadily growing 
Negro group. 

Tourists refer to the district as 
“quaint,” presumably because of the 
variety of cultures which exist side 
by side. 

And the Signs of Spring Are These 

There are no flowers growing in 
the neighborhood, and the occasional 
tree is a curiosity. When spring comes 
to Halburn Street, the message is not 
brought by “daisies pied and violets 
blue” nor by the “wise thrush ~who 
sings each song twice over,” but by 
that indescribable smell of spring 
which by some miracle comes even to 
Halburn Street. 

And the signs of spring are these: 
the children playing marbles and 
jumping rope and playing baseball on 
the streets; the women crowding the 
outside vegetable stands which have 
been moved out of the stores; the 
emergence of the poolroom patrons to 
the sidewalks ; the crowds of giggling 
girls strolling down Halburn Street 
from Tanner to Rockton Road; the 
increase in broken windows and in 
truancy. 


Joy Tempered by Anxiety 

The war brought prosperity of a 
sort to most of the families in the 
neighborhood, although, of course, 
practically everyone in the family 
worked. Nearly all of the boys and 
half of the girls in the Eighth Grade 
worked from four to six hours after 
school, and many of those under four- 
teen in the sixth and seventh grades 
worked more than is permitted under 
the law. 

But the young men who used to 
tear around the block in cars, practic- 
ing fast get-aways, or who used to 
hang around the poolrooms, were 
gone to war; and the joy in the war 
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money was tempered by the anxiety 
for Ramon and Vito and Leonidas. 

Most of them have come back or 
are coming back, but there are enough 
of them who will not return to make 
us remember for a little while longer 
that a war was fought for various 
reasons thousands-of miles away. 

Those that came back are convinced 
that the United States is the finest 
place in the world to live, and they 
seem oddly unaware that to outsiders 
the Tanner and Hdtburn neighbor- 
hood is as dirty as the foreign lands 
they scorn. And they assume with a 
naiveté that is somewhat frightening, 
and saddening as well, that they are 
assured of their fair share of the 
world’s goods. 


Uncritically Willing 

What does that segment of society 
that surrounds the Rossetti School ex- 
pect of it? Does it demand as society 
is supposed to demand, that “the 
school . . . be a model democracy” 
and that it “preserve and transmit to 
children the best features of our con- 
temporary culture” ?* 

Frankly, I think not. The parents 
of our children expect us to teach 
their children to read and write and 
to do arithmetic and to be good boys 
and girls, and they are uncritically 
willing to delegate to the school all 
authority for setting up objectives and 
carrying them out, precisely as they 
delegate to the church the authority 
to set up and enforce the religious 
code, and to their congressmen the 
authority to make and enforce the 
laws of the land. 


| ee ee comes early to the chil- 
dren of the Rossetti School. In the 
seventh grade enough of the group are 
in the adolescent stage to affect those 
who have not yet begun the physical 
body changes. 

We see the development of the need 
for self-assurance, the anxious con- 
cern for status with the group, the 


*Samuel Smith, et al. Education end Society, 
p. 62. New York: The Dryden Press, 1942. 
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Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades 


preoccupation with the “body, the be- 
ginning of the revolt against home and 
school authority, the maturing of the 
gang idea; the development of interest 
in the opposite sex, and the increased 
sensitivity to music and poetry. 
Thus, since the sixth, seventh, and 


eighth grades of the school are or-. 


ganized departmentally and most of 
the pupils in these grades are adoles- 
cent, our curriculum objectives and 
learning experiences in these grades 
are set up in terms of adolescent urges 


and needs. 


Three Objectives . . . 
Of Great and Equal Importance 

The general objectives of the Ros- 
setti School are those formulated by 
the Educational Policies Commission : 

(1) the objectives of self-realization ; 
(2) the objectives of human relationship ; 
(3) the objectives of economic efficiency, 
and (4) the objectives of civic responsi- 
bility. 

The objective—economic efficiency 
—is of least importance in an elemen- 
tary school; the other three are of 
great and equal importance. 

In setting up objectives in Litera- 
ture the general objectives of our 
whole educational program must be 
kept in mind. Thus, we formulate the 
following objectives which literature 
may help to achieve to attain the broad 
objective of self-realization : 

1. The development of the ability to read 
literary materials with facility and under- 
anil 

2. Development of the appetite for read- 
ing literature of all types 

3. The development of the ability to dis- 
cuss effectively the situations encountered 
in literary experiences 

4. The development of the ability to listen 
intelligently to stories, plays, and poetry 

5. Enlarging of acquaintance with our 
literary i 

6. Increasing the knowledge of and de- 
veloping interest in other lands and people 

7. The ability to use literature as an ac- 
cepted emotional outlet for frustrations 
resulting from restraints imposed by ac- 
cepted authority 

8. The ability to use literature to provide 
compensations for lacks and failures 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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T. some of us “traveling light” has 
less reference to luggage held to an 
irreducible minimum than it does to 
the amount of the coin of the realm 
budgeted for this most pleasurable 
method of stimulating professional 


TRAVELING LIGHT 


some tips from 
one who has 
tried it... 


By Harold B. Louderback 
Argo Community High School 


growth. More often than not, economy 
of time is nearly as important to us as 
economy of money. Careful planning 
has much to do with staying within 
budgeted amounts of both. 

A map, some time-tables, a hotel 
and a restaurant guide are indispens- 
able reference works at the planning 
stage of our travels. Sensible time 
budgeting calls for choosing an itiner- 
ary not so long but that the round 

Photograph by 0. Reach, Denver, Colorado trip can be accomplished in the al- 
lotted time, with sufficient allowance 
for the sidetrips without which we 
would miss the real point of straying 
from our firesides. 


This beauty spot is in one of the city parks for which Denver is famous. 


Stretching the Time Allowance 


Going one route and returning an- 
other extends opportunities for sight- 
seeing without overstepping time lim- 
its. Bus travel is cheaper, but time 
and hotel expense can be saved by 
taking a train for the main trip— 
overnight, if one is fairly familiar with 
the country. The streamliner coach 
trains on the east-west lines are very 
comfortable and represent consider- 
able saving compared to first-class 
travel. 

In the territory to be explored care- 
fully selected overnight stopovers will 
permit all traveling to be done during 
daytime hours. Here the time-table 


Photograph by O. Roach, Denver, Colorado and the hotel-guide again come into 


Denver’s famed Civic Center is seen against its backdrop of mountains. play. The guide gives the name, ac- 
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commodations available, and rates for 
almost every hotel in the United 
States. Most hotels in the smaller 
towns have very reasonable rates— 
$1.00, $1.50, and $2.00. It is, of 
course, important to make reserva- 
tions ahead of time. 

Budget and Budgeter — in Shape 

A number of good purposes are 
served by not eating too much while 
traveling. A fair breakfast, a leisurely 
evening meal in a good restaurant at 
least four or five times a week, and 
one can go rather light the rest of the 
time—to the benefit of pocketbook, 
time, health, and figure. 

Another angle to be watched is the 
sight-seeing trip. For some trips the bs 
services of the sight-seeing companies Photo Courtesy Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce 
are quite indispensable. There are In the heart of Salt Lake City, Utah, is walled Mormon Temple Square. 
many times, however, when a traveler 
at the cost of a little investigation, can 
use some local public transportation 
system just as well. 

For example, at Canon City I visit- 
ed the Royal Gorge for twenty-nine 
cents round-trip by train. The usual 
tour rate is $8.00. Even in a résort 
town like Colorado Springs one can 
plan hikes and short bus trips to cover 
a great part of the territory. 


For Example 

Of course, there are some tours like 
the one to Cheyenne Mountain or 
Pike’s Peak and the Chuck Wagon 
Dinner in the Garden of the Gods 
that should not be missed. 

Last summer for a $20 fare, I made 
a bus trip from Denver to Salt Lake 
city and return in the course of which 
I spent ten days in five cities, includ- 
ing two days in Salt Lake City and 
four days in Colorado Springs. Hotel 
bills for the ten days totalled $23.50. 

I had seen the rugged mountains of 
Northern Colorado as well as the 
desert area and flat-top mountains of 
the South and the interesting Pike’s 
Peak area, all for a total of a little 
more than $125 from Chicago and 
two weeks time. This included an 
overnight railroad coach trip between 
Chicago and Denver, and return. 


Plan to Travel 


So if your pocketbook is slimy and 
you do not dare wander far from 
home in “the old buggy,” don’t stay 
at home. Get a map, some time-tables, 
hotel and restaurant guides and go to 
work planning your own “economy” , 
tour. You will enjoy it more because Photo by Cooper & Cooper for Denver-Colorado Springs-Pueblo Trailways 
you planned it yourself. Pike’s Peak is seen framed in a gateway of the Garden of the Gods. 
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TEACHERS, WAKE UP! <rec.zerc2o 





By Wendell C. Kennedy . . . Department of Professional and Public Relations, 1.E.A, 


Tes American public school system 
is doomed to suffer loss of effective- 
ness unless we thé teachers come to 
the rescue! Because our professional 
ranks have become dangerously de- 
pleted, education is facing the greatest 
crisis in its history. 

What dre the caur:s of the present 
teacher shortage? Unethical and un- 
just practices in some school systems 
have driven many good teachers from 
the profession. The war took a heavy 
toll of teachers. The economic crisis 
as it affected teachers’ buying power 
removed others. Many contributing 
causes could be enumerated by those 
who would defend us. Yet, underlying 
all of them lies a lack within the pro- 
fession itself! 


We've Been Asleep! y 


Had we teachers realized our indi- 
vidual responsibility to help make 
teaching the honored profession it 
should be, these obstacles would have 
produced only a temporary setback. 
We lament that teaching does not pay 
as well as medicine, law, and engi- 
neering. We complain when our. stu- 
dents leave high school to take jobs 
paying twice our salary. 

Yet, what have we done to help 
ourselves or our profession? Some of 
us have made matters worse by advis- 
ing our pupils not to go into teaching! 
Others of us, disgruntled or frustrated, 
have lost our zest for living, and pour 
our entire energies into our teaching 
subject with no regard for its applica- 
tion to life. How can such teachers 
inspire ambitious youngsters to enter 
the profession ? 

One need only compare the educa- 
tional advantages of the modern school 
system with the meager schooling of- 
fered our grandparents to realize that 
not all teachers have been asleep. 
Many have worked tirelessly for the 
welfare of education. 

Yet, as a profession, we tolerate 
weaknesses, wasting time and energy 
in futile wailing, but continuing to 
accept inadequate salaries and un- 
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reasonable teaching loads. We. have 
been losing our own self-respect and 
with it the respect ofthe world. 

It’s time to stop butting our heads 
against the slate-covered walls of our 
classrooms. Let’s join forces with the 
other 870,000- American teachers and 
get busy! 

What To Do? 


To remedy the situation, we teach- 
ers must do two things: help build a 
profession worthy of recognition; and 
then win the public’s support for pub- 
lie education. 


. IMPROVE OUR PROFESSION 


I. the public school system is to 
secure the support that it must have 
from the public, then it must provide 
educational opportunities worth the 
supporting. 

In many respects public education 
has not kept pace with the times. Ac- 
cording to Professor I. Newton Ed- 
wards, of the University of Chicago, 
much educational endeavor ts devoted 
to teaching concepts, values, and emo- 
tional patterns that are outmoded and 
even dangerous. Too much emphasis 
has been placed on the individual, and 
too little on the individual's responsi- 
bilities as a member of society.* 

Not only curricula, but also teach- 
ing techniques need revision. The 
formulae for teaching that worked 
twenty years ago may not be effective 
for learning today! Yet, many teach- 
ers cling to outmoded techniques year 
after year, using the same materials, 
and even the same illustrative stories 
that failed to impress the fathers and 
mothers of to-day’s children. 

Teachers should be trained in the 
newer techniques; such as the use of 
visual aids. The value of training films 
was shown in the last war, when ac- 
cording to Army and Navy estimates, 
films saved 40 percent in time re- 
quired for training.’ 


‘Edwards, I. Newton; “We Need N 
Purposes is: Education,” The Phi Delta Kappon, 
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Many excellent teachers have left 
the profession because of poor admin- 
istration. Not only should certifica- 
tion standards for teaching be raised 
to assure our children proper guid- 
ance, but also better supervisory and 
administrative criteria should be set 
up, to assure proper guidance for our 
teachers. Instead of squelching the 
complaints of their teachers, school 
administrators might well analyze 
these grievances and initiate reforms 
that would permit teachers to take 
more professional pride in their work. 


Develop a Professional Attitude 


The attitude of the teacher toward 
his work will increase or diminish the 
interest of the public im schools. The 
teacher whose chief interest is his sal- 
ary, the teacher who is unwilling to 
go beyond the letter of his contract, 
cannot expect to arouse enthusiastic 
support for the work of the school. 
Teaching ts not a production-line job; 
teaching is a profession! Only when 
all educators look upon it as such and 
become interested in its upbuilding, 
can we expect teaching to be on a 
plane comparable with medicine, law, 
and the other professions. 


Maintain a Workable Code 


What constitutes professionalism in 
teaching? Walter Gingery, in discus- 
sing a workable code for the teaching 
profession, says in part: 

The item of first importance in the code 
of the teacher should be the recognition of 
the divine worth of each child... . Just as 
the doctor will bind up the self-inflicted 
wounds of the convict with the utmost care 
. . . mever asking if the patient is worth 
saving or if he is better off alive than dead ~ 
. . + 80 it is with us. A professional teacher 
never asks whether a particular pupil is 
worthy to be taught.* 

Every teacher should study Mr. 
Gingery’s suggested code. His illumi- 
nating comparison of teaching both 

*Kenny, Hubert A., article; “Going To School 
With The Movies,” The American Mercury, Jan- 
eg Ee Ee 
December, 1946, rae 
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| with labor and with the professions, 


and his discerning ideas on salary, 
teaching load, keeping professionally 
abreast of the times, outside work, and 
community activities are worthy of 
consideration. To be truly. profession- 
al, every teacher should adhere to.a 
definite code of ethics. Each local 
education association should set up 
such a code for its teachers, patterned 
after the excellent one adopted by the 
N.E.A. 


Prove Our Loyalty 

The final test of professionalism is 
the teacher's loyalty to the institution 
he serves and to his fellow teachers. 
If he cannot conscientiously support 
the policies of his school system and 
yet is unable to gain general accep- 
tance for his ‘own convictions, he 
should leave that system. 

A good teacher must have convic- 
tions, and must feel free to express 
them. But he must also know how to 
give and to take graciously, and be 
willing to abide by the decision of the 
group. 

Group loyalty infers working to- 
gether with our fellow teachers, not 
only with those within our own school 
building, but with teachers every- 
where. When all teachers and ad- 
ministrators organize to improve edu- 
cation, and honestly present their 
aims and needs, public support will 
be assured. 

Support Professional 
Organizations 

In our democratic society, the wor- 
thy ideas and ideals of one individual 
may never be heard. But when that 
individual pools his thinking and ener- 
gies with others having similar ideas 
and ideals, their combined voices 
generate sufficient volume to cause 
society to listen. The voice of the indi- 
vidual teacher gains more influence 
as the strength of his education asso- 
ciations increases. 

The failure to achieve complete 
success has resulted because too many 
teachers have remained silent! Every 
teacher should learn not only the 
benefits that he receives from his local, 
state, national, and the newly formed 
world education associations, but also 
how he can actively participate in the 
formulation and execution of the poli- 
cies of each! 

The contention that the individual 
teacher is of little importance in a 
large organization is erroneous. The 

(Continued on Page 183) 
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7 the SLUDENT COUNCIL 
HAS A PLAGE in the 
Elementary Dokeal eee 





By Margaret Blount, Wilmette 


| a should the experience of self- 
government and responsible citizen- 
ship begin? Should it-wait until the 
boy or girl reaches the junior or even 
the senior high school? One can al- 
most hear the chorus of dissent. 
Undoubtedly the elementary school 
child is capable of contributing his bit 
toward making his school life a good 
life for him and his schoolmates, if 
channels through which he can work 
and effective guidance are provided. 


The Council’s Business 


Reports from many elementary 
schools which have student council 
participation from the first grade 
through the sixth are that the council 
and the experiences it gives elemen- 
tary school children are most worth- 
while; that the student council has a 
place within the elementary school. 

Matters which concern children and 
which can be decided by children are 
the student council’s business. Chil- 
dren take pride in having their school 
run smoothly. They want the building 
and its appointments to look well at 





all times. They want all school activi- 
ties to be worthwhile and enjoyable. 

Too often student councils are 
warped to an adult conception of what 
is wanted in a school, or they are used 
for disciplinary purposes. Obviously 
either of these policies robs the coun- 
cil of its real reason for being, which 
is to provide among the student body 
leadership in creating a good life for 
the school. 

On the other hand it is not the busi- 
ness of the council to assume responsi- 
bility for matters that require an 
adult’s experience and judgment and 
that properly fall within the province 
of principal or teacher. One extreme 
is as much a perversion of the legiti- 
mate role of the student council as 
is the other. 


The Teacher Counsellor 


Much of the success of the elemen- 
tary school student council depends 
upon the teacher counsellor. Needless 
to say she must be an alert, energetic, 
and sympathetic person, who has the 

(Continued on Page 185) 


Place and time of the council meeting are important. 
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Revising our REPORT CARDS 





Reporting to a child’s parents should not be by way 
of comparison with other children. Each child 
should be evaluated in terms of his own progress. 


By Celia Burns Stendler . . . 


W. have a traditional way of report- 
ing to parents on their children’s prog- 
ress in school. We send home report 
cards with the school subjects listed, 
and with either an A, B, C, D, or F 
rating, or with a 90, 85, 80, or lower 
rating for each subject. 

Yet when we examine this method 
of reporting in the light of our educa- 
tional goods and our knowledge of 
children, we see how woefully inade- 
quate it is. 


W oefully Inadequate 

In the first place, the traditional 
report card assumes that we are only 
interested in the intellectual develop- 
ment of children and not in their 
social and emotional adjustment. 

The boy who has no friends in the 
class, who can’t play baseball, who is 
the most disliked child in his group, 
may be getting an A in reading simply 
because he reads, and reads well, to 
escape having to make the social ad- 
justment which is difficult for him. 

In other words, the report card that 
only reports on a child’s intellectual 
progress may be giving a very one- 
sided picture to parents, one which 
may actually be a distortion of the 
real facts of the case. Furthermore, 
it may leave the parent ignorant of 
areas of development in which his 
child may need help. 

Nor does adding a section to the 
report card on “Conduct” or “Work 
Habits” or “Social Adjustment” help 
much, Such terms are too general for 
the teacher to be able to grade, even 
when subheadings are included under 
the main headings. She would need 
more than the wisdom ‘of a Solomon 
to know whether certain pupils de- 
served A or F on such an item as 
“Courtesy.” Johnny may be courteous 
when it comes to saying “excuse me” 
or “please” or “thank you,” but in 
the basic courtesies which have to do 
with real feeling and consideration for 
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others, he may fall short. The tradi- 
tional type of report card has no way 
of communicating this information. 

Furthermore, emphasis on Reading, 
Riting and Rithmetic may mean that 
some children are always destined to 
get “good” reports simply because 
they are naturally bright children, and 
some children are branded as failures 
because they are slow-learners. 

Too often the A pupil may be in a 
classroom which offers no intellectual 
challenge, and he may not have to 

*exert himself at all to rank at the top 
of his class. 

Too often the F pupil is the plodder 
who never quite reaches the standard 
the teacher sets for him, who goes 
through school knowing frustration 
and failure. 

Kvaraceus, who has made a study 
of juvenile delinquency, has reason to 
believe that delinquency is closely re- 
lated to school frustrations. Because 
Johnny may not be able to reach the 
intellectual standards set up by the 
school, he may try to find satisfaction 
in socially undesirable ways. 


A Very Peculiar Assumption 


When a teacher sets up a standard 
of achievement for all pupils to meet, 
she assumes a very peculiar thing— 
that all the children in her room are 
equal in ability and have an equal 
chance of attaining the goal at the 

. same time. Nothing could be farther 
from reality. In mental age there may 
be a spread of five or six years within 
the one grade. Some children may 
take two years to reach the goal which 
other children reach in one. 

Such children are not failures; they 
are slow-learners, and slow-learning 
is respectable. Reporting to parents 
on their progress should not be by 
way of comparison with other chil- 
dren. Slow-learners need to be evalu- 
ated in terms of their own progress 
and of their achievements in Decem- 
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ber compared to where they were in 
September. 

One last point on report card 
grades: enough research has been 
done on teacher-ratings to show that 
teachers are not in agreement when 
they grade children’s papers. 

Different teachers in rating the 
same theme might give it a grade 
ranging from A to F, depending upon 
what the individual teacher was.look- 
ing for. 

Even arithmetic papers are not sa- 
cred, for some teachers take off if an 
answer is not carried to a certain 
number of decimal places. 

Should we, then, attempt to give 
monthly or quarterly averages of such 
ratings, when their original accuracy 
is open to question? 


Letters to Roy’s Mother 


Some schools are supplementing 
inadequate report cards with a letter 
form of report, as a preliminary step 
toward doing away with the older 
type of card. In other words, the 
teacher sends a letter accompanying 
the formal report, giving more infor- 
mation about the child’s adjustment 
to school. 

Usually the number of such reports 
per year is limited to three. Gradually 
the more formal report is dropped, 
and only the letter form is sent out. 
In many systems, the need for both 
kinds of reports is not felt and only 
the letter form is sent. 

Following are two letters which 
were sent to the parent of a first- 
grader during the course of a school 
year. 

Roy was not quite six when school 
opened in the fall. He was a shy, quiet 
child who found it hard at first to 
make friends. He was overly depend- 
ent upon the teacher, continually 
asked questions, and asked for help 
on every single detail of every job he 
had to do. He was poorly co-ordinated 
and found writing very difficult. Be- 
cause of his lack of confidence in him- 
self, Roy was not ready for reading 


from books until the middle of the © 


year. 

A conference with the parent re- 
vealed that very high standards had 
been set for this child at home. The 
teacher was careful in her reporting 
to build the child up in the parent’s 
eyes and to help the parent to accept 
Roy as he was. Here are the letters to 
Roy’s mother : 

(Continued on Page 184) 
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How Schools Use Materials — 


about their Communities 





Four kinds of materials in proper balance are used 
by the successful teacher in a community school. 


Wares a school studies its commun- 
ity, teaching materials come alive. 
Textbooks take on a new meaning. 
The school discovers special-purpose 
materials put out by government agen- 
cies, foundations, and other service 
groups. Teachers and students use the 
information of the textbooks and of 
the special-purpose materials in pre- 
paring a third kind—school-made ma- 
terials. The school that studies its 
community uses still a fourth kind of 
teaching material——and that is the 
community itself. 


Look Around You 


The things that make the commun- 
ity—people, institutions, physical en- 
vironment—-are actual materials of 
instruction for teachers and students 
of a community school. 

For example, a science class is 
studying soil conservation. The gullies 
on an abandoned farm are an object 
lesson. The students learn the causes 
and see the effects of erosion. Then a 
member of the local Soil Conservation 
District shows them land he has re- 
claimed and turned into productive 
pasture and woodland. They learn the 
tragedy of soil loss, and they learn 
what must be done to save the soil. 
Thus the physical environment is used 
as instructional material. 

A class studying government learns 
from people and institutions in the 
community. Commissioners, firemen, 
and policemen explain their duties. 
At the courthouse the students learn 
how taxes.are collected, elections are 
conducted, and licenses are issued. 

They examine law-enforcement rec- 
ords, and these become the basis for 
further study of such problems as 
juvenile delinquency, imprisonment, 
and parole. 

They observe the government of 
their community to get a pattern for 
student government. 

Their study of local government ex- 
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tends logically to a study of state, 
national, and world governments. 

Business firms of the community 
give employment to students of voca- 
tional education. Students learn to 
work by actually working, and are 
rated by their employers on the quali- 
ties that make for success. The busi- 
nessmen confer often with the voca- 
tional department of the school, and 
their experience and advice are in- 
structional materials of a very prac- 
tical nature. 

The agriculture student uses his 
father’s farm for his projects. The 
home economics student finds that her 
home, the shopping center, the neigh- 
bors’ children, the public health de- 
partment are sources of information 
—information that can be applied im- 
mediately. . 

A combined class in mathematics, 
social science, and English finds out 
how community agencies work. The 
students interview local representa- 
tatives and watch them carry out their 
duties. They learn how the agencies 
can help people and improve com- 
munities. 

The community school seeks and 
stimulates the co-operation of every 
individual and every group in the 
community that can contribute to the 
school’s objectives. 

The newspaper editor, the scout 
leader, the banker and the lawyer and 
the doctor, the minister, the veteran 
home from overseas duty, the mother 
who sews and cooks and serves as 
chairman of the Red Cross, the father 
who is remodeling his house, the gar- 
dener who is growing new varieties 
of plants, the oldest inhabitant, remi- 
niscing about early days—each is a 
source of information. 

The many clubs and agencies which 
work toward community improve- 
ment are instructional materials too. 

Young children as well as older 
boys and girls enjoy looking around 
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By Maurice F. Seay 
University of Kentucky 


their community. They learn, they 
want to learn, and they use and re- 
member what they learn. 


Make Your Own 


When students and teachers study 
their community, they begin to pre- 
pare materials of their own. Very 
young children help make charts by 
telling of their experiences ; the teach- 
er letters the charts, and the children 
draw illustrations. They practice spell- 
ing and reading from these, and build 
interest in community resources. They 
learn easily from school-made ma- 
terials, because they are familiar with 
the language and the ideas. 

Older children print their own 
charts, make posters, write letters to 
get information, work out skits. In one 
school a third grade wants to earn 
some money to buy shrubs for the 
school grounds. The children have 





* 


This is the second in a series 
of articles on school-community 
relations prepared by Dr. Seay 
for the Rural Editorial Service, 
Chicago, for use in State Educa- 
tion Journals. 

Dr. Seay is head of the de- 
partment of Educational Ad- 
ministration and director of the 
Bureau of School Service of the 
University of Kentucky. 

In developing the articles, Dr. 
Seay has drawn on his experi- 
ences in directing community 
education programs of the TVA, 
the Sloan Foundation Experi- 
ments, the co-operative program 
of community education con- 
ducted in Kentucky since 1941, 
and the work on resource-use 
education in southern states, and 
in serving as a consultant for the 
project in community education 
of the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Education, and other 
related programs. 























been learning how to take care of 


shoes, and they decide to start a shoe- . 


shine business. This will serve two 
purposes : it will help the class finan- 
cially and it will develop good habits. 
The children follow directions for 
making boxes, then equip the boxes. 
Soon their sign appears in the hall : 
SHOES SHINED 
LITTLE SHOES—Sc 
BIG SHOES—7c 
Interest in this enterprise spreads 
through the school, and the stand is 
well patronized. Business falls off a 
little, however, when all the grades 
have finished their work on the school 
grounds, for with grass and walks, 
there is less mud, and shoes are clean- 


er. The shoeshine boxes are teaching. 


materials, as are the grass, the walks, 
and the shrubs. 

Children in a second grade grow 
hungry in the middle of the morning 
and find that their breakfasts are in- 
adequate. They study food values and 
plan a class breakfast. The sixth grade 
helps prepare and serve the breakfast, 
and learns with the second grade what 
kinds of food children need. 

Later the children make a “movie” 
consisting of a strip of brown paper 
moved by broomstick rollers across 
the open side of a large box. The 
scenes, which all the children help to 
draw, show kinds and sources of food, 
balanced meals, and food values. The 
breakfast and the moving picture are 
pleasant means of learning. 

Besides the more usual school-made 
materials, students may make plans 
for surveys, lists of questions, graphs, 
spot maps. These, like the experience 
charts of younger children, are studied 
by those who make them and by others. 

Classes may take measurements, 
figure quantities and costs, learn to 
use tools and other equipment, hold 
interviews, attend citizens meetings, 
and report their findings. The pro- 
ducts of these activities, and the activi- 
ties themselves, are teaching materials. 


Write for Materials 

Many organizations are preparing 
special-purpose materials to be used 
in particular communities that have 
common problems and similar re- 
sources. Malaria, for example, is a 
regional problem in the South, and 
malaria control has been the subject 
of materials prepared for schools and 
communities. ‘ 

One organization that has been ac- 
tive in research on this disease is the 
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Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
has published a number of valuable 


reports. The TVA and other agencies — 


have also prepared many materials 
about the economic resources of the 
South, 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is 
sponsoring an experiment, centered 
at the University of Kentucky, to im- 
prove food practices. One phase of 
the experiment is the preparation of 
instructional materials about correct 
diet and food production, preserva- 
tion, and storage. The books have 
been used, together with state-adopted 
texts, in selected experimental schools. 
They have also been made available 
to other schools which are using spe- 
cial-purpose materials to broaden 
their educational programs. 

A series of readers for second-grade 
children is typical of the Sloan books. 
The series tells the story of a father, 
mother, and four children who must 
find a new way to make a living. The 
hills in which they live are cut over, 
and the sawmill has closed. The fam- 
ily learn to live from their farm. They 
plan and make a new garden, buy a 
milk goat, plant an orchard, build a 
fish pond, keep bees. 

Other Sloan books tell about rais- 
ing chickens, caring for milk, growing 
strawberries, canning and _ storing 
food, preparing food for the table, and 
many other things the children of the 
region need to learn. 

Teachers’ guides tell how the Sloan 
materials may be used in relation to 
the other three kinds of materials— 
how to observe food practices in the 
community, how to make materials at 
school, and how to select information 
from textbooks to increase the chil- 
dren’s understanding of their own and 
the community’s food problems. 

An experiment in developing in- 
structional materials about housing, 
also financed by the Sloan Foundation, 
is being carried on at the University 
of Florida and a third, about clothing, 
at the University of Vermont. 


Federal and state governments and 
educational agencies publish many 
special-purpose materials. Free or in- 
expensive printed material and audio- 
visual aids are available on such topics 
as wildlife, water, soil, and other nat- 
ural resources, agriculture, home- 
making, health, housing, and co-oper- 
atives. Some advertising publications 
are of value. (Sources of such mate- 
rial are listed on page 164 under the 
heading “Current Publications.” ) 
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Open Your Text 


Textbooks are meant to be used in 
every kind of community. They con- 
tain a body of common knowledge 
without which no one is truly edu- 
cated. This kind of knowledge is es- 
sential to successful community study. 

Literature, history, the cultures of 
other nations, the fine arts, the laws 
of science—all have bearing on what 
is happening and will happen in the 
smallest community. 

Teachers must help students apply 
general textbook information to their 
own lives in their own communities, 
and must recognize opportunities to 
use textbooks in connection with the 
use of other three kinds of instruc- 
tional materials. 


Blend All Four 

The successful teacher in a com- 
munity school understands the rela- 
tionships between the four kinds of 
materials, and learns when, where, and 
how much to use each kind. Using 
current interests as a starting point, 
this teacher follows through with care- 
fully planned and wisely directed ac- 
tivities. 

Sam’s teacher is a successful teach- 
er. She has learned “when, where, and 
how much.” For example: 

“Sam’s house burned down last 
night!” the children of this rural 
school announce excitedly one morn- 
ing. 

cm know,” the teacher answers. “I 
went to see Sam’s mother this morn- 
ing before school. All of Sam’s clothes 
were burned. And the family lost all 
their furniture, and the food they had 
canned and stored for winter.” 

When Sam comes back to school in 
borrowed clothing, the children clus- 
ter around him. 

“How did it start?” they ask. 

But Sam doesn’t know. Later in the 
day they all decide to learn what 
causes fires and how to prevent them. 

1. THey Loox Arounp THEM.— 
The children and their teacher talk to 
the insurance agent and a contractor. 
They make a list of fire hazards and . 
check the school and their own homes. 
They discuss fire prevention. 

2. Tuey Make Some MATERIALS. 
—Committees make signs and posters, 
write letters to get information, pre- 
pare an. article for the local news- 
paper, report at a meeting of their 
parents. 

3. Torey Write For TEACHING 

(Continued on Page 182) 
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Lesislative P 
Gets Under Way 


Reorganization, Administration 

and Federal Relations 

H. B. 30, Holten—Board of education in 
district of not more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants limited to six members and president.* 
Education Committee. 

H. B. 130, O’Neill—Permits ‘selling of 
school property to a municipality without 
holding a public sale.* Emergency. First 
reading. 

H. B. 133, Westbrook—Advances date for 
counties to come under County School Sur- 
vey Act. Appropriates $20,700. Education 
Committee. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS}+ 


1. More time for county surveys. 

2. Amend County Survey Act to make 
clear that any type of district (as county or 
twelve-grade) may be proposed, and that 
any and all types of present districts may be 
affected by proposals. 

3. Extend present restrictions against 
districts of fewer than 7 A.D.A. to districts 
of 10 A.D.A. or higher. 

4. Require permit to equalize at $1200, or 
other flat sum. 

5. Clarify recognition by Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

6. Support Federal aid for public schools, 
as in S. B. 472. 


Special Pupil Items 
H. B. 5, Brydia—tTraffic rules to be 


taught in grades 8 and 9 one hour weekly. 
Education Committee. 

H. B. 98, Nelson—Board of education 
may use district funds for nursery school.* 
Education Committee. 


H. B. 188, Keller—Authorizes county 
superintendent of schools, ahd Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction to fingerprint pu- 
pils with parents’ consent. Judiciary Com. 

S. B. 164, Carpentier—An additional $110 
to be applied to vocational, recreational, and 
athletic training of incorrigible or delinquent 
children committed by a juvenile court to.a 
non-secular institution licensed by Depart- 
ment of Welfare. Education Committee. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS+ 


1. Clarify junior college; state aid there- 
for. 

2. Require minimum school term of nine 
months, 


Local School Finance 


H. B. 242, J. W. Smith—Would reduce 
debt limit of all municipalities, districts, etc. 
(except Cook County) from 2% percent 
to 1% percent of full assessed valuation. 
Revenue Committee. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALSt 


1. Newspaper notice of all elections on 
school tax rates. 

2. Continue right to transfer unneeded 
building -funds to educational fund; or 


BP 7 bills having I.E.A. support. Others 
be supported later 
are items in the I.E.A Legislative Pro- 
gram, but bills have not been introduced as we go 
to press. 
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merge such funds (with new fund for 
bonds, etc.). 

3. Transfer to Superintendent of Public 
Instruction direction of school budgets and 
supervision over accounting and auditing. 

4. Permit by referendum a special tax 
rate for free- textbooks, 

5. Withhold recognition and state aid 
from small high school. 


State School Finance 


H. B. 87, Clabaugh, et al—Revise 1946 
claims payable beginning July, 1947, to pay 
same at 150 percent.* Education Committee. 

H. B. 102, Powell, L. C. Harris—$20,- 
000,000 asked to pay each teacher $400. 
Education Committee. 

S. B. 148, Libonati—One-fourth of sales 
tax to schools. Committee on Efficiency and 
Economy. (Note: I.E.A. bills would re- 
quire more than one-fourth of sales tax 
receipts to be devoted to schools.) 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS+ 


1. Obtain adequate state funds for : trans- 
portation aid ($20 to $25); all types of 
atypical school children; the Teachers Col- 
leges, the University of Illinois, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

2. State Common School Fund: Elemen- 
tary, with kindergarten at half rates—$19 
grant to be $25, and $80 equalization goal 
to be $120. High school—$4 grant to be $10, 
and $90 equalization to be $120. District 
equalization, $1200 to ? 


Special Teacher Items 


H. B. 38, O’Neill—Minimum salary $1800 
(now $1200). Education Committee, 

H. B. 55, Edwards, D. Hunter — For 
equal work and equivalent training, men 
and women teachers to be paid equally.* 
Education Committee. 

H. B. 109, Westbrook—Minimum salary 
scaled ($1500, emergency certificate ; $1600 
if regular certificate and up to 30 semester 
hours: $1800 for 31-60 hours; $2000 for 
61-90 hours : $2200 for 91-120 hours; $2400 
for bachelor’s degree).* Education Com- 
mittée. 

H. B. 185, Westbrook and Edwards— 
Introduces more stringent requirements for 
emergency certification. Education Com. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS} 


1. Provide adequate cumulative sick leave 
for all school employees. 

2. Issue emergency certificates only till 
July 1, 1949; require 5 semester hours for 
reissue. 

3. Change downstate teachers’ retirement 
system to provide— 

a) $900 annually at age seventy with 
twenty-five or more years (for those re- 
tired). 

b) Minimum guarantee for retirement aft- 
er age sixty-five and twenty or more years 
of service, computed at 1% percent x years 
served x average salary of last 10 years 
(allowing not less than $1500), plus $150— 
with formula ‘scaled downward to 75.67 
percent at age fifty-five. (This does not 
remove $400 minimum at age fifty and 
twenty-five years of service, but Pension 


Commission urges fifty-five age minimum . 


by 1952.) 
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c) $400 minimum for disability after ten 
years of service; and a new temporary dis- 
ability plan. 

d) Miscellaneous: (1) Credit service of 
nurses prior to 1931; (2) reopen right to 
elect membership ; (3) option of computing 
retirement allowance on longer of two life 
expectancies, that of teacher and that of 
dependent; (4) right to retire after only 
fifteen years of service not to begin until 
age sixty. 

e) Under study: Contribute at 5 percent 
on salary as high as $3,500. 


' Miscellaneous 


H. B. 60, Kelsey and O’Neili—$3.00 paid 
school board member per meeting. Educa- 
tion Committee. 

H. B. 131, O’Neili—Would require in 
junior and senior high schools, colleges and 
universities a general course in Political 
Economy, with special reference to func- 
tions and power of money. Education Com. 

H. B. 240, Dillavou, et al—$250,000 to 
University of Illinois for housing facilities 
for staff. Second reading. 

S. B. 27 and H. B. 248—Permits municipal 
corporations including school districts to 
enter into collective bargaining agreements 
with their employes. Municipalities Com. 

S. B. 13-16, Crisenberry — S.I.N.U. 
changed to S.I.U. in certain acts. First 
reading. 

S. B. 17, Peters—$9,903,116 for Univer- 
sity of Ilinois.* Emergency. Law. 

S. B. 20, Giffin and Rennick—Requires 
bids for expenditure from building fund of 
$300 or more. Education Committee. 

S. B. 41, Lyons and H. Butler—Would 
make May 30 a lega! school holiday.* First 
reading. 

S. B. 19, S. B. 38, H. B. 23, H. B. 35— 
No discrimination in employment because 
of race, color, religion or ancestry. 

S. B. 93, Cash, et al—Permits teachers 
College Board to acquire, equip, and main- 
tain student residence halls, dining halls, 
and other revenue producing buildings and 
to issue bonds to defray costs of construc- 
tion, acquisition, and equipment. Education 
Committee. 

S. J. R. 9, Marovitz—Submits to refer- 
endum calling constitutional convention.* 

S. R. 15, Thompson—Requests University 
of Illinois board of trustees to consider in- 
creasing tuition fees at university and to 
report soon to Senate. Adopted. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


1. A retirement program for non-teaching 
school employees. 


Chicago Bills 


H. B. 1, Armstrong—Provides for elec- 
tion of Chicago board of education members, 
two from each of five divisions within the 
district and one at large, beginning Novem- 
ber, 1950. Committee on Elections and Re- 
apportionment. 

H. B. 91—Chicago superintendent of 
schools shall be chief executive officer of 
board and, with board approval, appoint 
assistants.* Committee on Education. 

S. B. 60, Saltiel and Knox—Chicago 
superintendent’s bill. Same as H. B. 91.* 
Committee on Education. 
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To Help Teachers and Pupils 


New Teaching Aids Designed to 
Help Introduce Modern Problems 


Tr SOCIAL studies, the sciences and arts—from elementary grades to 
college—teachers are confronted with new problems in a world of 
rapid change brought about largely through air transportation. Teach- 
ers, alert to these problems, require new tools—new teaching aids. 


Through Air-Age Education Research, every teacher now can have 
the advice and educational backing of outstanding engineers, scien- 
tists, economists and sociologists in aviation and air transportation. 
It is our job to help teachers learn and teach the things related to the 
air age which they deem essential to their classes—air age geography 
aviation science, community development in the air age, meteorology. 
the meaning of time, politica! and economic problems, international 
relations, and many other related matters. 


TO ASSIST TEACHERS IN THIS VITAL WORK, WE OFFER... 
Motion pictures, film strips, textbooks and textbooklets, maps, globes, 
charts and pictures . . . all at prices as low as production and shipping 
costs permit. Use the coupon at the right to send for our free catalog 
of materials and services. 


Also available, without charge to teachers and school administra- 
tors, is the periodical, “Air Age Education News.” 


New, Interest-Getting Air-Age Motion Picture 
“Geography from the Air” 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, Social Science Foundation 
University of Denver 


This unique film, created from footage 
taken by the Army’s Air Transport 
Command, provides teachers with inter- 
esting, informative material for instruc- 
tion in global geography. Scenes from 
all over the world illustrate outstanding 


geographic elements. This is not a trav- 
elogue; it is designed specifically for 
school use in conjunction with estab- 
lished courses of study. This one-reel, 
16mm. film, withsound, available for$40. 


Informative -Air-Age Film Strip 
“Community Development” 


This 45-frame slide-film strip is designed 
to illustrate the growth and develop- 
ment of communities—n clear, interest- 
ing pictures. Aerial photographs demon- 


strate the effects of such factors as 
geographical location and natural re- 
sources. Valuable in many courses of 
study. Price, $2. 


Pictures in panel at left are from motion picture, 
“Geography from the Air” 


Cir ‘ye Cfaatlion 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


DIRECTOR: N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


80 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


caret, 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Philadelpbia Superintendent of Schools 
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Face the Air Age... 





oe 


METEGROLOG 


6 COLORFUL CLASSROOM WALL CHARTS 
— and accompanying textbooklets for each pupil 


A Complete Course in the Science of i. AERODYNAMICS. “What makes an airplane fly?” Princi- 
Aeronautics Divided Into 6 Units of Work ~ ples of flight made clear. 


: THE AIR OCEAN. Stindy of the atmosphere and its bearing 
The essentials of aeronautics are explained in clear, easy-to- on flight. 


derstand, pictorial f these six | ict harts. 
They ae a arery full color, on tage a8 gy shexios 3. METEOROLOGY. An absorbing explanation of the weather 
almost four feet wide by three feet high. Now available at $1. and its influence on aviation. 


each, and $5. for all six. Technical knowledge of experts is AIRCRAFT. Descriptions of airships, planes, helicopters, jet 
brought within easy grasp of the novice. A welcome aid to propulsion, etc. 

students and teachers alike; suitable for personal as well as hod . ; : 
classroom use. To accompany each of the six charts, you can COO REN, Bist ond inctruments employed hy the 


secure textbooklets on each unit for individual use. Text- pilot in guiding aircraft are described and explained. 
booklets are illustrated, non-technical, and cost 25 cents RADIO NAVIGATION, Explanation of the use of radio at 
each—or $1.25 for six. airports and on airways. 


SEND FOR FREE, AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 


80 East 42 S . New York 17, N. Y. 
24-PAGE CATALOG 2 Sgt = ” hs is iy Ratng 988 AD 
OF TEACHING AIDS lease send a copy of your free, 24-page catalog of teaching aids and services to: 


AND SERVICES. NAME__ 


For elementary and secondary STREET ADDRESS 
schools and colleges. CITY 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


Letters ta an OLD CRONY 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive 
Illinois Education Association 


Dene Dave: , 

I have just completed my work as 
a member of the Illinois Public Em- 
ployees Pension Laws Commission. 
You may recall that this commission 
was authorized legislatively at the in- 
stance of Governor Dwight H. Green, 
as he and the Legislature were faced 
last session with scores of proposals 
to amend many of the separate and 
independent statutes affecting 142 
pension funds in Illinois. 


State-Wide Policy Needed 


The commission immediately pro- 
ceeded to ascertain fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying sound pension sys- 
tems, and then to apply these principles 
to the problems and proposals at hand. 
It listened to all who had suggestions 
to make regarding the several sys- 
tems. It proceeded with the help of 
attorneys, actuaries, and other special 
assistance. 

It soon became evident that many 
funds were inadequately financed, that 
in many instances their retirement 
offerings were inadequate, and that 
there were many discriminatory and 
inequitable provisions. Total actuarial 
liabilities exceeding a half billion dol- 
lars is proof sufficient that a scientific 
statewide policy had to be developed 
and gradually applied. 

The changes proposed in the vari- 
ous systems would involve an annual 
aggregate cost of $5,500,000, 95 per- 
cent of which would ‘have to be as- 
sumed by the employees, according to 
the amendments submitted. This rep- 
resents 31 percent of the present 
amount of annual contribution. 

I served on this commission, as I 
do on two others, as a private citizen 
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appointed by the Governor. The posi- 
tions have been unsought by our asso- 
ciation or by me. The same is true of 
Mr. Grimm’s position on the State 
School Finance and Tax Commission. 
We feel that the association has been 
honored by the appointment of its 
official representatives to these State 
commissions. 

The public members of the State 
Pension Commission were Mr. Roy 
Tuchbreiter, Chicago; Mr. John Big- 
gins, Elgin; Mr. Patrick Kelly, Chi- 
cago; Mr. E. F. Mansure, Chicago; 
and myself. 

The legislative members were Sena- 
tor Wilbur J. Cash, chairman; Rep- 
resentative Homer B. Harris, secre- 
tary; Senators Wallace Thompson, 
Edward E. Laughlin, Frank Huckin, 
and John Lee; Representatives Frank 
Houcek, George A. Fitzgerald, T. J. 
Sullivan and Ben S. Rhodes, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Harris. Mr. A. A. Wein- 
berg was our actuary, and Rubin G. 
Cohn, our legal and legislative adviser. 


Objectives Approved 


We soon adopted the . following 
principal objectives of retirement leg- 
islation : 

(1) To remove from the payroll 
aged and disabled employees, who are 
in fact hidden pensioners; (2) to 
stabilize employment conditions by 
reducing turnover in personnel and 
aiding recruitment of new members; 
(3) to provide against insecurity in 
old age; (4) to make employment 
more attractive to employees of proved 
ability and capacity; and (5) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the service by 
keeping a constant flow of younger 
persons into better positions through 
the systematic retirement of aged and 
disabled employees. 

Among retirement benefits we re- 
garded the superannuation benefit as 
being of first importance. We con- 
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cluded that this benefit should be in 
proportion to compensation and serv- 
ice with weighting of the formula in 
behalf of employees in the lower salary 
brackets. 

We wished the formula to be sim- 
ple and understandable—a formula in 
which the benefit is related to the 
length of service—the benefit being a 
certain percentage of an average final 
salary per year of service, with the 
minimum age of retirement pre- 
scribed. 

We wanted the rate of retirement 
benefit to be the same for all employ- 
ees. We wanted provision for de- 
pendents and the privilege of vesting 
rights in a retirement account for de- 
ferred retirement benefits. 

We concluded that retirement plans 
and life insurance are governed by 
the same operational risks. A retire- 
ment plan, however, is subject to fac- 
tors not found in life insurance, e.g., 
turnover in employment, salary rates, 
age at retirement, rates of retirement, 
and rates of mortality among active 
and retired employees. 

I could review many other basic 
principles considered and conclusions 
drawn, but I do not have the space 
for such a review. The printed vol- 
ume will reveal these. 


Teachers’ System Measured Up 


Suffice it to say that I was greatly 
pleased to find that in the main our 
downstate retirement system - sub- 
scribed to the basic principles being - 
recommended. 

We had provided an actuarial re- 
serve system. We had geared its bene- 
fits to years of service, age at retire- 
ment, and salaries (within limitations) 
received. Indeed we were commended 
for our foresight and planning as evi- 
denced in the 1939 law. 

Our concern should be in those 
areas where we differed from the rec- 
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ommended principles and practices. 
Our most vulnerable point in this re- 
spect was the early retirement age 
which is written into our law—fifty 
years of age and twenty-five years of 
service. 

The second place of vulnerability 
was in the fact that our guaranteed 
minimum retirement allowance is 
stated in dollars ($400 or $600 after 
sixty). 

A third area of deficiency was found 
in the upper limit of average salaries 
upon which contributions might be 
based. In our case, that limit has been 
$2500. The commission recommends 
$4800 for all systems.* 

In the fourth instance, the contribu- 
tions from oir members (4 percent) 
plus that of the State (4 percent) is 
insufficient when compared with the 
recommended 5 percent by individu- 
als, and 7 percent by the municipality, 
which in our case is the State. 

It may be readily seen that a total 
12 percent contribution instead of the 
present 8 percent would gradually in- 
crease retirement offerings to all 
teachers in Illinois beyond minimal 
guarantees. 


Minimum Formula Recommended 


I experienced some difficulty in in- 
sisting upon special minimal retire- 
ment guarantees for the teachers of 
Illinois. In response to my pleadings, 
the commission finally designated 
minimal guarantees at age sixty-five 
for all persons who have served at 
least twenty years. 

This minimum -would be 1% per- 
cent of the final average salary for 
each year of service, plus the sum of 
$150 as a basic annuity. The final 
average salary for teachers would be 
the average salary for the last ten 
years of. service, but not less than 
$1500 per year. 

Thus twenty years of service at 
sixty-five would produce at least $600 
per year. Thirty years at sixty-five 
would produce a minimum of $825 
per year, and forty years at sixty-five 
would produce a minimum of $1050 
per year. 

Furthermore, in view of the spe- 
cial circumstances surrounding the 
teaching profession the commission 
agreed to apply proportionate mini- 
mums down to the age of fifty-five, 
after. at least twenty (not as now 


4054 Authorities. 


4054 of the greatest experts in the major 
fields of knowledge have contributed to 
the 1947 printing of the continuously 
revised Encyclopaedia Britannica. In 
Britannica’s 24 volumes, its distin- 
guished editors have brought together 
enough of the sum of man’s useful know!l- 
edge to constitute a library of 500 to 
1000 books. 


“Join” Your Faculty When You Use BRITANNICA 


Scholars from more than 550 universi- 
ties, colleges and other scientific, cultural 
and educational institutions; scientists, 
engineers, writers, teachers, statesmen 
and other authorities from 62 countries 
contributed to the 1947 Britannica. The 
Britannica contains: 38,000,000 words, 
26,445 large pages, 17,588 illustrations, 
736 maps, 500,000 index references. 


Each Meets a Need—These Other Great Works by Britannica 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


Here, in one volume soon avail- 
able, is a concise, authoritative 
record of post-war 1946. 526 emi- 
nent men and women contributed 
its 1217 articles, 300 tables and 
charts, 400 illustrations. 896 pages. 
An esteemed aid to teachers. 


WORLD ATLAS 


In one 570-page volume. More 
than 300 maps in full color, includ- 
ing airline distances, world spheres 
of influence, time zones. 2719 tables 

give geographical, sociological and 
path facts of 190 countries 
and 9 major regions. Index of 
100,000 entries. 





Designed especially 
grades. 12<volumes of 
formation written in sentences carefully checked 
for structure, length and simplicity. More than 
200 recognized leaders in teaching are among the 
principal contributors. It is carefully 
to help develop the “look-it-up” habit. 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


for children in the elementary 
scientifically selected in- 


indexed 


For further information about any of the members of the Encyclopaedia Britannica family, write to: 





*It recommended a sseee maximum for 
iscussed 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
teachers retirement systems, di later oo this 


articie. 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, 
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NOW 
READY! 


ALICE AND JERRY 


NEW READING READINESS AND 
PREPRIMER PROGRAM 
—with many features totally new in beginning reading 


For the First Time 


e THE REBUS is used in basic pre- 


primers 


e TEXTFILMS are offered as a teach- 
ing aid in a basic reading program 


_ TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS are 


provided — one for the superior, 


one for the average, and one for | 
| the system would come under the new 
| plan, contributing 5 percent of their 


the slow groups « 


e BIG PICTURES, used with the Wall 


Chart, make possible the building | 


of a variety of stories 


Once again the Alice and Jerry Books mark a new era in reading! 


Write us for complete information 


Representative: George Soper, 1101 S. Center, Bloomington, Ill. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, I/II. 


431 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 











These minimum retirement allow; 
ances are computed as percentages 
of those guaranteed at age sixty- 
five as follows: age 64, 96.80 per- 
cent ; 63, 93.82 percent ; 62, 91.02 per- 
cent ; 61, 88.40 percent ; 60, 85.93 per- 
cent ; 59, 83.62 percent ; 58, 81.45 per- 
cent; 57, 79.40 percent; 56, 77.48 
percent ; 55, 75.67. percent. 

Thus a person wishing to retire at 
sixty after thirty years of teaching 
would receive in minimum 85.93 per- 
cent of $825, (the minimum guaran- 
teed upon retirement at age sixty-five 
with thirty years of teaching service) 
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or $709, and a person retiring at fifty- 
five after thirty years of service would 
receive in minimum 75.67 percent of 


$825 or $624. 


Minimum Retirement Age 


Undoubtedly a number of persons 
have planned to retire at age fifty, 
now or soon. The commission there- 
fore agreed to extend the privilege 
of retiring at fifty throughout the next 
five years. However, it may be that 
some of these persons would prefer 
to leave teaching after a period of 
service under the new law, and after 
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twenty years of teaching or more, and 


-then receive the new retirement allow- 


ance beginning at age fifty-five. 

A teacher having taught twenty 
years might then withdraw from teach- 
ing even though she (or he) might not 
then be fifty-five and then receive a 
retirement allowance upon reaching 
age fifty-five. This allowance in mini- 
mum would be $454. 

The commission agreed to increase 
the minimal disability offering to 
teachers to approximately $400 (now 
$200) after ten years of service, and 
to initiate a new temporary disability 
provision for those who have taught 
at least five years. 

Under this temporary disability 
provision allowances up to 45 percent 
of the last annual salary would be 
provided for a period of time not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of the number of 
years taught. If, after this time had 
expired, the disability were deemed to 
be of a permanent character, perma- 
nent disability benefits would apply. 

The commission, in keeping with 


| its policy, and in response to our sug- 


gestions, will recommend that the 
maximum salary upon which contribu- 


| tions to the teachers retirement fund 


shall be based should be $3500. This 
will care for many teachers whose 
salaries now will average more than 


| $2500. The maximum retirement al- 
| lowance would then become $2100. 


All new and present members of 


salaries. 
It is impossible within the frame- 
work of the present system to provide 


| increased allowances to those who 
| have previously retired. The commis- 


sion properly and legally holds that 


| this would be unwise. 


The members were quick to 


| acknowledge the necessity of making 


special provisions for the aged retired 
teachers and therefore recommended 
special legislative action by way of 
special State appropriations in their 
behalf, thus providing $900 per year 


for those seventy years or more of © 


age, possibly upon the basis of a token 
payment of $100 or $200 into the 
fund. 

Dave, I have simply hit some of the 
high spots of these developments as 
they may affect teachers. I’m sure that 
you and they will be pleased with these 
developments. The higher minimal 
guarantees ; the shorter required peri- 
od of service ; the increased allowances 
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resulting from increased contributions 
on the part of the individual and par- 
ticularly upon the part of the State; 
the weighted allowances assured those 
in the lower salary brackets ; the rais- 
ing of the retirement benefit ceiling ; 
the improved offerings in case of .dis- 
ability; and a dozen other improve- 
ments have been suggested by our 
commission’s conclusions. Additional 
details will be revealed as our I.E.A. 
bills are introduced. 

It has been a foregone conclusion 
that with the commission’s assistance 
we could gain constructive amend- 
ments. Without such assistance, our 
legislative road would be difficult to 
travel. It may be anyway. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 


LEA. Mutual Offers 
Wider Group Coverage 


Any teacher in the state of Illinois 
may now share in the advantages of 
I.E.A. Mutual Group Insurance, with 
its lower cost, wider coverage, and 
non-cancellable feature. 

Up to this time participation has 
been limited to groups of twenty-five 
eligible members; the new plan pro- 
vides for units of five or more persons. 
This is made possible by a master 
policy which was issued to the Illinois 
Education Association on January 2, 
1947. 

More specifically, the advantages of 
the L.E.A. Mutual Plan of Group In- 
surance to the individual member are 
these: (1) as compared with the indi- 
vidual policy there is a 20 percent 
saving on the original premium and a 
10 percent saving on renewal pre- 
miums. (2) All illnesses are covered, 
even those originating prior to the 
effective date of the insurance. (In- 
dividual policies of commercial com- 
panies and various hospital plans cov- 
er only illnesses that originate after 
the effective date of the certificate.) 
(3) To qualify for membership one 
need only. be actively engaged in 
teaching, “on duty” at the time the 
group is formed. There is no physical 
examination, no health questionnaire. 
(4) As long as the teacher continues 
to teach in Illinois, the policy cannot 
be cancelled by the company. 

Applications are now being accept- 
ed on the new group basis both for 
the Income Protection Plan and the 
new I.E.A. Plan for Hospital Care. 
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MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study covering all 
fields of education and scientific interest including American 
institutions and their relation to educational needs, special 
emphasis is being placed on Russia and the Far East. A 
teaching staff of 900 persons including educators of national 
and international reputation—plus the splendid facilities of 
great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
tunity for both graduate and undergraduate study. ,There 
will be special courses and workshops for teachers in primary, 
secondary, and higher education. Counseling facilities for 
returning veterans. 

First term registration, Tuesday, June 17. Second term registration, 


Monday, July 28. Bulletins and application blanks are now available 
from Director of Summer Session, 803 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 








MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 











Improvements have been made both 
in the salary insurance policy, and 
the Plan for Hospital Care. The pe- 
riod covered with full benefit under 
the latter has been doubled—increased 
from thirty days to sixty days, with 
an additional sixty days at half benefit. 
Daily benefits of from $2.00 to $7.00 
may be selected, and the policy pro- 
vides for miscellaneous hospital fees. 

Many inquiries regarding the new 
group plan are being received by the 
I.E.A. Mutual Home Office, at 411% 
East Adams Street, Springfield, Illi- 
nois. 
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Digest of Board Meetings 


TIME AND Pace: 8:30 p.m. Fri- 
day, December 20, 1946, state head- 
quarters, Springfield. 


PRESENT: President Russell Ma- 
lan; Directors J. Harold Voshall, 
Paul A. Grigsby, Selmer H. Berg, 
E. E. Keener, and Executive Secre- 
tary Irving F. Pearson. 


Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
financial report for the month. (3) 
Discussed the delegate travel pool 
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more teachers. 


what to do... 


Or write: 





SPECIAL 
to teachers only... . 


An“6pportunity to become a part of your OWN com- 
pany, and to enjoy lower cost insurance through a uniform 
and improved ‘risk level. 


take note of these offerings ... 


1. A New Income Protection Plan issued to Units of 5 or 


. Income Protection in an individual Policy. 


- A New I. E. A. Plan for Hospital Care on both group 
and individual bases. 


. A New Plan for Family. Hospitalization paying up to 
$7.00 a day, plus many incidental expenses. 


. Better Automobile Insurance Protection in all types of 
coverage at rates advantageous to you. 


Inquire for local representative in your town or county. 


I. E. A. MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


4112 EAST ADAMS STREET 
SPRINGFIELD, 


WANTED: Persons to serve as our representatives. 


ILLINOIS 











project. (4) Received and approved 
Secretary’s memo regarding future 
financial needs of the association and 
directed its récommendation for adop- 
tion by the Finance Committee and 
the Representative Assembly. 


(5) Adopted a dues amendment 
proposal and directed its recommen- 
dation for adoption by the Finance 
Committee and the Representative 
Assembly. (6) Selected Mr. Harvey 
Adair, Chicago Heights, Illinois, as 
recipient of annual School Board 
Member Award. (7) Discussed plans 
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for Annual Meeting. (8) Extended 
note of $700 held against Chicago 
Division to May 1, 1947. (9) Re- 
ceived Secretary’s report showing 
N.E.A, memberships in Illinois as per 
November 30, 4,400 above that of 
November 30, 1945. (10) Authorized 
Secretary to make arrangements for 
Illinois breakfast at the Atlantic City 
A.A.S.A. meeting. 
ADJOURNMENT: 
cember 21, 1946. 


Invinc F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 


12:15 a.m. De- 
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Time AND Prace: 2:30 p.m. Satur- 
day, January 11, 1947, Mandel’s, Chi- 
cago. 

PRESENT: President Russell Ma- 
lan; Directors J. Harold Voshall, 
Paul A. Grigsby, Selmer H. Berg, 
E. E. Keener, Ellen Rourke, and 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pear- 
son. 
Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting and amended 
those of a previous meeting. (2) De- 
signated December 28, 29, 30, 1947 
as dates of next Annual Meeting, 
except that hotel difficulties are ex- 
perienced, in which case a suitable 
period between December 26 and De- 
cember 31 would be sought. (3) Di- 
rected that the Chicago Division be 
requested to seek suitable hotel ac- 
commodations for the next Annual 
Meeting. 

(4) Indicated representatives of 
the 1.E.A. to be present at the Budget- 
ary Commission hearing on Tuesday, 
January 14, to consider the State 
School Fund proposals. (5) Ap- 
proved Secretary’s proposals for im- 
plementing the legislative program 
and directed report to membership on 
current detailed proposals and others 
yet to be determined. 

(6) Authorized the continuance of 
the services of Mr. Maurice Crew as 
L.E.A. representative in Chicago. (7) 
Selected February 8 as next meeting 
date at Bloomington, Illinois. 

ADJOURNMENT: 4:30 P.M. 

Invinc F. PEARSON 

Executive Secretary 

SCHOOLS 
STUDY COMMUNITIES 
(Continued from Page 174) 

MATERIALS.—Sam’s cousin finds an 
unsafe chimney at home. The teacher 
learns where to get bulletins on re- 
pairing chimneys, and the children 
write for some. They study these, and 
a committee plans the rebuilding of 
the chimney. 

4. Tuey Use Tuer Texts. — 
Their science texts help therm under- 
stand what fire is, what types of com- 
struction burn easily, how fire is ex- 
tinguished. Texts for social studies 
tell them of fire’s usefulness as well 
as the destruction it causes. Literature 
describes for them the Great Fire of 
London, the Chicago Fire, and the 
burning house that gave us roast pig. 
Arithmetic helps them to find the cost 
of rebuilding the chimney and to plan 
it according to sketches in the bulletin. 
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texts show them how to 
write letters and plan discussions. 


Plan Carefully 

Careful planning is necessary to 
keep a proper balance of the four 
kinds of materials, and guidance in 
the use of the materials is essential. 
Complicated and lengthy community 
surveys are apt to bog down, and 
haphazard studies die in confusion. 
School-made materials can degenerate 
into mere busywork, both in their 
making and in their use. The selection 
of special-purpose materials is impor- 
tant; their value to students depends 
upon their suitability. Textbooks must 
be used skillfully or their contents will 
become another “lesson” to be recited 
—and forgotten. 


7 





TEACHERS, WAKE UP! 
(Continued from Page 171)- 


influence of everyone can, and must 
be felt, directly in his local association, 
and indirectly through the delegates 
he chooses to represent him in the 
state, national, and world educational 
organizations. 

Though the professional teacher 
actively supports the I.E.A. and the 
N.E.A., his greatest contribution to 
his profession is the work he does in 
his own community. 

Educational policies are formulated 
by the larger organizations, which also 
set general educational trends in mo- 
tion and voice the desires of their 
teacher-members within the legislative 
bodies that make school laws. But it 
is the teacher in his classroom and in 
his community activities, who makes 
the public education system what it is. 

Are we going to let the present 
crisis kill the public school system? 
Not if we all join forces to save it. 
Teaching is a wonderful profession! 
Let’s be proud of it—support it—and 
unite it! And, from now on, before 
any of us starts to criticize, let’s ask 
ourselves, ““What am I doing to reme- 
dy the situation ?” 


WIN PUBLIC SUPPORT 


| eee to the LE.A., the N.E.A., 
and other interested organizations, the 
groundwork for public support has 
already been laid nationally and on a 
state-wide basis. Magazine articles 
and radio commentaries have already 
focused public attention on the educa- 
tional crisis. Now the responsibility 
rests with each teacher, as an individ- 
ual, and as a member of groups, to 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACH/NG 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








Educational Films 


For projecting the proper size 
image on screen 

The diagram above shows sug- 

* gested placement of chairs and 

projector in terms of screen 


width. 
For avoiding interference from 
¢ light leaks 


At right is a suggested room 
rearrangement by which you 
might prevent light from shin- 
ing directly into students’ eyes 
or onto screen, 


Then here are three other tips 
you may find helpful, too— 
1. Securing cords along walls 
to prevent tripping. 
2. Setting up speaker in cor- 
ner to decrease echoes. 
3. Locating screen away 
.. from door to lessen disturb- 
ance from late arrivals, 
These suggestions are based 
upon recent professional studies 

















Projection Hints for Users of 


Interested in presenting your classroom movies with the 
greatest possible visual effectiveness, you may find it worth 
while to cut out and save these diagrams. 





of the classroom film and its 
use as an integral part of the 
regular school curriculum. For 
further suggestions, if inter- 
ested, you might get in touch 
with your local director of vis- 
ual education or with any of 
the companies now producing 
these classroom films. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 

you just as millions of people find 
chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 
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win active support for the program in 
his local community. 

How, you ask, can teachers win 
such support, when the public knows 
so little about the needs of the 
schools ? 

The answer is obvious. Most of to- 
day’s education problems result from 
lack of information about the schools. 
This lack has bred indifference; or 
misinformation, which in’ turn has 


bred distrust. An indifferent or un- 
sympathetic public will certainly not 
support the schools. They must be 
honestly and effectively informed. 
Who knows the needs of the schools 
better than the teachers who spend 
their lives in them? 

In any program of child and community 
education to the purpose, value, conditions, 
and needs of public education the teacher is 
the most important agent . . . She makes 
continuous contacts with. the children and, 
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through them, directly to the parent... . 
The success of the teaching process and of 
public education generally lies in the sym- 
pathy, understanding, and co-operation de- 
veloped between teacher and parent.* 


Influence Students 


We teachers must understand and 
be synipathetic with the purposes, pro- 
gram, and needs of our own school 
system and of public education in 
general. Nearly every school situation 
can be used to so motivate the children 
that they will enlist the active interest 
of parents-in the school. The children 
we teach today become the supporters 
of public education tomorrow ; we are 
training our own future bosses! 


Contact Parents 


We teachers must establish positive 
contacts with parents. Why should we 
contact parents only when Johnny is 
misbehaving or failing in his school- 
work? No commercial business could 
afford to develop such negative con- 
tacts with its customers! 

When teachers drop the all-too-character- 
istic defensive attitude, and become sympa- 
thetically interested in each child, parents 
will value their children’s teachers more 
highly and will co-operate to improve teach- 
ing conditions.5 


Work With the Public 


Public Relations is a two-way 
proposition. Good public relations in- 
clude more than just letting the people 
know our problems and achievements. 
The community’s interest in the 
schools is stimulated when the -school 
personnel co-operates in community 
life—local church, civic, and social 
organizations and projects. 

Good public relations is really a 
partnership with the public, and a 
healthy interest in schools and educa- 
tion results when teachers and public 
work together. 


Work with Local Association 


The talents of each teacher can be 
used effectively in his local education 
association’s public relations activities 
—newspaper and radio publicity, ex- 
hibits, movies, professional contacts 
with non-educational organizations, 
group participation in community 
activities, a speakers’ bureau, and 
American Education Week activities. 

More understanding can be secured 
through personal contact, talks before 
community groups, local school ex- 

‘Moehiman, Arthur B., The Teacher in Public 
tine ti, Lame Michigan Education Associa Association Bulle- 
"Harris, 


. capes Your 
Children,” pmo October, “De 
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hibits and visitations than through 
any of the other commonly used pub- 
lic relations media. _ 

State and national education asso- 
ciations make an important contribu- 
tion by supplying the needed facts to 
local associations and individual mem- 
bers. 


Be Good Public Relations Agents 


In the past, many excellent teach- 
ers have lived and died unrewarded 
by public recognition of their fine 
work, simply because they and others 
believed that teachers should feed the 
child’s mind and ignore the public. 
But, alas! Suffering through the years 
from mental indigestion, those chil- 
dren have now become the public, too 
many of them either indifferent or un- 
sympathetic. 

Every teacher is a public relations 
agent, whose effectiveness is deter- 
mined not only by the quality of his 
work, but by the public’s appreciation 
of it. 

Perhaps we had better exammne our 
tactics, add some vitamins to the men- 
tal food we serve our pupils, and. se- 
cure public understanding and con- 
fidence in our work. 

Then the effectiveness of the public 
schools will be felt, and teachers will 


receive the recognition they merit. 


as 





REVISING OUR REPORT CARDS 
(Continued from Page 172) 


November 15, 1945 
Dear Mrs. Harris, 

You may remember at our mothers’ meet- 
ing in September, it was explained that 
instead of report cards our school sent let- 
ters to tell the parents of their children’s 
progress in school. We believe we can give 
you more information about Roy in this 
way. 

When Roy started to school in Septem- 
ber he had the problem, like the rest of the 
children, of adjusting himself to a large 
group of children, and of making friends. 
This was hard for Roy to do, for he is 
naturally a quiet boy. He and John Miller 
have struck up a friendship which seems 
to give both of them satisfaction and which 
I believe should be encouraged. 

Roy worries a great deal about whether 
or not he is doing a job exactly right. Many 
young children have similar worries, but I 
think there are things you and I might plan 
that would help Roy gain confidence in him- 
self more quickly. Can you come in soon 
for a conference where we might talk over 
the problem? 

Because of the many adjustments Roy 
is having to make, I am being careful not 
to push skills at him too fast. Now that he 
is feeling more at home in school, he is 
beginning to enjoy reading. He likes listen- 
ing to stories, he goes of his own accord to 
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the library table to look at books, he reads 
labels, signs, and directions we have up in 


- the room. This is satisfactory progress for 


Roy. 

Writing is coming slowly. It is hard for 
his muscles and for his nervous system to 
do fine work; so I am not encouraging him 
to do much writing at present. In a few 
months co-ordination will be easier. 

Roy gets real satisfaction out of our 
trips and they are helping to make him feel 
comfortable in the group. Last week he 
took charge of one of our new boys when we 
went out and did it very nicely. He enjoys 
the paints, clay, and wood he has had a 
chance to use, and these are helping him to 
express himself freely. 

Dr. Wood's report on Roy’s physital 
examination will be sent you separately. 

Sincerely, 
ADELE Woopwarp 


February 1, 1946 
Dear Mrs. Harris, 

I am very glad to be able to report that 
since our conference Roy is much improved 
in his work habits. He is able to tackle a 
job independently and no longer feels that 
he has to ask for my approval at every step 
of the way. I am sure the added responsi- 
bilities and approval you have been giving 
him at home have helped a good deal. Roy 
has told us about them and is very proud 
of his accomplishments. 

Roy started reading from books early in 
January and is moving along at a very 
satisfactory pace. He has read the best parts 
of one pre-primer and is starting on a sec- 
ond. He tries to sound out new words for 
himself and knows many of the beginning 
sounds, The little words like “was,” “were,” 
“which,” etc., still give him trouble, but 
these are often the hardest words for chil- 
dren and will come in time. 

I am sure you are as pleased as I with 
Roy’s progress in writing. Do you remem- 
ber his scrawl in October? He is still writ- 
ing very large and should for another 
month or so. 

Roy tells time very accurately. He counts 
by rote, but counting real objects is hard 
for him. He needs to develop a feeling for 
number. by having many experiences with it. 
Can he do some shopping for you and count 
change, etc. ? 

Please feel free to come in and see me 
at any time. You can make an appointment 
through Roy. 

Sincerely, 
ADELE WoopwarpD 


Some Shortcomings 


Letter-form reports have their 
shortcomings. They are time consum- 
ing and easily become stereotyped. 
Sometimes they are so general they 
are meaningless. 

Witness the sixth-grade boy who 
complained, “My mother always gets 
so mad at my report card. It always 
says ‘Dick is immature.’ And my 
mother says, ‘Immature, immature, 
whatever that means.’”’ 

Dick and his mother were right. 
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“Immature” means nothing unless we 
know by what standards the teacher 
is judging, and too often she has only 
a vague notion herself. 


The Conference Method 


Probably the most satisfactory 
manner of reporting to parents is be- 
ing done in those schools where the 
conference method is used entirely. 
Systematic conferences are schéduled 
with parents twice a year and some- 
times more frequently. At these times 
the teacher goes over with the mother 
(and father, if possible) -whatever 
records she has been keeping, shows 
samples of the child’s work, discusses 
both his strengths and his weaknesses. 

The conference method is more 
than mere reporting ; with the skilled 
teacher, it becomes a very effective 
means of guidance. It is not a time 
for merely telling parents, nor should 
the teacher assume that she has all 
the answers. Few souls are saved 
merely by the giving of advice, and 
too often teacher’s advice has been 
bad ; she has told parents to be tough 
on children, to ignore them. 

The counselling techniques de- 
scribed by D’Evelyn in “The Parent- 
Teacher Conference” will be very 
helpful to a teacher in working with 
parents. Any method of reporting to 
a parent is only as good as the teach- 
er’s knowledge of children and her 
ability to counsel effectively. 

STUDENT COUNCIL 


(Continued from Page 171) 





respect and friendship of the students. 
It falls to her to see that the meetings 
are conducted with dignity, that re- 
liability and thoughtfulness of others 
keynote the proceedings. 

The school principal, too, is an in- 
tegral part of the organization and 
as often as is possible should be pres- 
ent at its meetings. On occasion he 
may bring up matters for council de- 
cision ; at other times he may wait for 
matters presented by the room rep- 
resentatives and stand by to give help 
only when. the need is apparent. 

Each room representative is called 
upon by the president, who is prefer- 
ably a sixth-grade student, for his 
items of business. The only time the 
counsellor enters the discussion is 
when the need for guidance is ap- 
parent. The council makes the decision 
at all times, always with the good life 
for the entire school in mind. An- 
nouncement of such special matters 
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ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETI 
By Clark-Smith-Dewey | 


A new series for grades 3 to 6. Skillfully built to extend mean- 
ings and improve skills through varied practice. 


For use with modern courses of study to supplement textbook 
or class instruction. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Represented by 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 Clay Mathers and H. E. Detherage 











No Rook was a clots second to... 
LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH 


by Ferris, Keener, and Giddings, writes the chairman of an English committee 
representing 267 evaluations. This committee reported: 





“Listed among the strong points of LEARNING ESSENTIAL ENGLISH are: consistent 
review of principles and constructions; excellent final review and tests; abundant drill; 
many tests by which the student can measure progress; excellent proportions for oral 
expression, written expression, listening experiences, technical grammar . . . No book 
was a close second... " 


Response like this has led to adoption of LEARNING ESSENTIAL 
ENGLISH in Texas, |ndiana, Arkansas, and cities and counties from 
coast to coast, all in slightly more than a year of publication. 


Teachers’ Manuals, Answer Books, Pupils’ Notebooks 
Grade 3, $1.04; Grades 4-5, $1.12; Grade 6, $1.20; Grades 7-8, $1.28 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO 6 
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time the council 





Basic Studies in Science 


-—-A science program that carries over into—— 
pupils’ thinking and into more intelligent 


living. 


e Grades 1-3 Look and Learn 
All Around Us 


How Do We Know 


Books 1, 2, and 3 (1947 edition) 
e Grades 7-8 Science Problems, 
Books | and 2 (1946 printing) 


—-Scott, Foresman and Company —— 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, IIl. 


REPRESENTATIVES: R. W. Cossum - T. 
Donald K. Neal - 


| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

7 e Grades 4-6 Discovering Our World, 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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cil meeting is 
preferably held 
during the school 
day. Most ac- 
ceptable out-of- 
school time 
seems to be the 
half hour before 
school opens. It 
is important that 
the meeting place 
be a quiet one 
where the coun- 
cil business can 
be conducted free 
of interruption. 
The school li- 
brary, the audi- 
torium, or the 
principal’s office 
are all likely 
meeting places. 
Preferably the 
meeting is not 
held in a class- 
room. 

Boys and girls 
— like adults — 
are happy work- 
ing together 
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as assemblies and holidays falls to the 
president. 

In addition to her usual duties the 
secretary, who is well chosen from 
one of the fifth-grade representatives, 
prepares items based upon her record 
of business transacted for the student 
council bulletin, which is distributed 
to every room’on the day of the coun- 
cil meeting. 

The room representatives come to 
the council meeting instructed as to 
what matters their constituents want 
brought before the council. Meetings 
in the various classrooms preceding 
the meeting of the council provide op- 
portunity for this important step in 
the democratic process. Following the 
council meeting the room representa- 
tives report back to their respective 
groups the decisions and proposals of 
the council. 

Wide participation in council af- 
fairs is served by having one repre- 
sentative from each room retire each 
six weeks and a new representative 
elected. This wider participation pro- 
motes good feeling and a spirit of co- 
operation. ‘ 

If it is possible to relieve the coun- 
sellor of classroom duties during the 
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when they 
understand one another’s problems. 
They are brought closer together 
working for a common goal: to make 
the school a happy and wholesome 
place to live. 





WINDOW ON THEIR LIVES 
(Continued from Page 167) 


In the field of human relationships 
the objectives which literature can 
help to achieve are: 

1. The development of appreciation and 
understanding of cultures other than our 
own 

2. The acquisition of knowledge of the 
techniques necessary for rising in the social 
scale 

3. The development of ethical principles 
of good sportsmanship 

4. The acquiring and observation of the 
amenities of social behavior 

5. The adjustment to family life 

In the field of civic responsibility 
literature may work to achieve the 
following objectives : 

1. The development of sensitivity to ‘the 
inequalities of human circumstance 

2. The development of the desire to help 
correct unsatisfactory conditions through 
democratic processes 

3. The development of the understanding 
of social structures and social processes 


meets, the coun-. 


4. The development of respect for honest 
differences of opinion 

5. The development of the concept that 
the world is a family of nations 

6. The development of an unswerving 
loyalty to democratic ideals 

7. The development of the concept of our 
own history as a part of the history of the 
world 


I. developing the learning experi- 
ences of a literature curriculum it 
must be kept in mind that the stu- 


dent’s response to literature will al- 


ways be compounded of his own 


‘personality and background ; that the 


learning experience consists in fur- 
thering the interaction between the 
pupil and the literary work. 


Can This Be Spring? 

However well Browning’s charm- 
ing “Pippa’s Song” might be present- 
ed to the pupils of the Rossetti School, 
the poem will fail, as it has failed with 
them because the concepts that de- 
scribe spring in the English country- 
side are not the concepts that describe 
spring to them. 

This is not to say that the children 
are incapable of reading any poem or 
story that presents a background that 
is not immediately their own. The 
class that listened unmoved to “Pip- 
pa’s Song” was enthralled by “The 
Highwayman,” which took them to a 
Seventeenth Century English country 
inn. 

The difference was that the boys 
and girls were able to identify them- 
selves with the characters of the 
“Highwayman’—in which there are 
romance, loyalty, self-sacrifice, and 
gallantry—all qualities that make a 
powerful appeal to the adolescent. 

The problem of maturation is a 
serious one. If the child is a poor 
reader he will be unable to read the 
books which have the social and emo- 
tional maturity he needs. If, therefore, 
he is unable to read the literature for 
which he is socially and emotionally 
mature, it should be read to him. 

For example, the story of Pinno- 
chio is beloved of the sixth-grade chil- 
dren in our school, but there are a 
great many of them who cannot read 
it for themselves. 

If the story is kept from thém until 
they achieve the ability to read it, they 
likely will then be too old to care for 
it. On the other hand, if the story is 
read to them, the poor readers will 
promptly thereafter ask to be allowed 
to read it for themselves. 
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Stories Told 


Too much emphasis, therefore, can- 
not be placed on the need for a story- 
telling hour. For many children it is 
the only way to acquire the literary 
heritage, and it is undeniably a most 
valuable way of developing the appe- 
tite for literature. j 

It certainly is a factor in the devel- 
opment of the ability to listen intelli- 
gently, and it provides a splendid 
opportunity for group discussion. 

If the school is equipped with a 
phonograph, the stories told by pro- 
fessional story-tellers might well be 
brought into the story-telling hour. 
Sterling Hollaway telling the story of 
Ferdinand the Bull, the Christmas 
Carol as related by Basil Rathbone or 
Ronald Colman, Leyssac’s rendition 
of Anderson’s Fairy Tales provide 
rich experiences. 


The Picture’s Worth 


Pictures are a means of expanding 
children’s concepts that they may be 
able to enjoy literary experiences. An 
excellent series of very graphic pic- 
tures has been issued by the Informa- 
tive Classroom Picture Publishers. 

One group of pictures depicts vari- 
ous phases of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Babylonian life. These could be used 
by the social studies teacher to provide 
a vivid presentation of the life of those 
times. She could either read the story 
of The Boy of Babylon or ask one of 
the better readers in the class to read 
it and tell the class about it. Other 
series vividly show life in Rome and 
Greece, the Medieval Era, and the 
period of Voyage and Discovery. 


To See Life Whole 


Experiences in literature should be 
related to experiences in other sub- 
jects. When, for example, a seventh- 
grade class is studying the American 
Revoltition, it would be a most re- 
warding experience for the children 
if the social studies teacher would in- 
terrupt the lessons with the reading 
of “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

There would be no better oppor- 
tunity to present the poem vividly. 
Certainly it would have valid and sig- 
nificant content, there would be. no 
problem of continuity, and it would be 
as enriching to the history lesson as 
the history lesson would be to the 
literary experience. 

In like manner, after a science les- 
son on the moon, the children are 
delighted with Vachel Lindsay’s “The 
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Moon’s the North Wind’s Cooky,” 
and an exasperating session with the 
exigencies of the multiplication tables 
(and sixth-grade pupils at the Rossetti 
School very often find themselves in 
difficulties with them) may be light- 
ened by the reading of “I’ve Studied 
My Tables Over and Over.” 

An eighth-grade class was brought 
to an understanding of the necessity 
for rationing and a pride in the sacri- 
fices entailed by the war by Jan 
Struther’s “The American Way.” 

It would be well for the social stud- 
ies teacher to have at hand a library 
of historical fiction and poetry. Such 
Stories as Robin Hood, Ship Boy of 
Columbus, A Boy of Babylon, The 
Boy and the Baron, The Lucky Siz- 
pence, The Iliad, The Odyssey, Hen- 
ner's Lydia, and Peter Peppercorn 
will bring alive the historical period 
each presents. 

All these are worthwhile experi- 
ences for the contribution they may 
make to our educational objectives. 
But they are also worthwhile to the 
degree that they may help to guide 
the interest in reading for pleasure. 

In the final summation our litera- 
ture curriculum must be judged by 
the extent to which we have given the 
child the desire to turn to a book be- 
cause he wants to read for his own 
pleasure or profit. 


They Must FEEL Free 

Developing this interest in reading 
should not be too difficult if it is kept 
in mind that the free reading period 
should in no wise be considered a 
reading lesson. The library hour 
should be, in the children’s minds, one 
time of the day when they are not 
held responsible for accomplishing 
anything. 

They must feel no. necessity to re- 
call what they are reading. They must 
feel free to lay aside one book and 
begin another, and they must be 
brought to a confident understanding 
that their teacher is willing to help 
them find a book that will interest 
them. There must be many books, 
new and old, of varying degrees of 
difficulty, which the children can take 
home if they wish. 


Let Them Experience Success 

It is imperative, of course, that the 
teacher know the reading ability of 
each one of the children. Only then 


can she help him choose wisely. 


One factor that is sometimes lost 
sight of in our preoccupation with in- 
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Here’s how you 
can do a better 
teaching job... 


A; you know too well, classrooms 
everywhere are overcrowded. And you 
are working overtime to maintain high 
teaching standards. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films can be a potent aid to 
you. They make it easier for your stu- 
dents to learn, easier for them to retain 
knowledge . . . and easier for you to 
teach more to more pupils in less time. 

Schools with even a very small audio- 
visual budget can afford classroom 
films. The new “Lease-to-OWN” Plan 
enables you to use these films while 
your school is paying for them. And 
year-to-year payments are as low or 
lower than film rentals! 

For complete information, write 

ia Britannica Films Inc., 
Dept. 24-B, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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dividual differences is the fact that the 
reading interests of mentally retarded 
children are the same as those of men- 
tally normal children. 

The story of Aladdin can be ob- 
tained with a reduced vocabulary that 
makes it easy for the retarded reader 
to enjoy, and this is true of many 
other ‘well-loved stories. 

My sixth grade pupils have greatly 
enjoyed Enchanting Stories, the third- 
grade reader of the “Easy Growth in 
Reading” series.*-These are charming 
narratives that are built around ‘a 
third-grade vocabulary. 

_ The story of “Joseph and His Broth- 

ers” as told in Times and Places* ab- 
sorbs the poor reader in the eighth 
grade, and Baldwin’s retelling of Gul- 
liver’s Travels fascinates the good and 
the poor readers. In Six Great Sto- 
ries,* Treasure Island, The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van Winkle, As 
You Like It, Gareth and Lynette, and 
The Golden Touch are. written in 
fourth- and fifth-grade vocabulary. 


There is no reason for subjecting 


*Hildreth, et al. Philadelphia: The John C. Wins- 
ton Company. 

*William S. Gray, ef al. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1942. 

*Moderow, et al, Six Great Stories. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 


children to the humiliation of reading 
material written for much younger 


children nor to the frustration of a - 


bootless struggle with material which 
is too difficult for their reading abili- 
ties. Let the child experience success 
with an interesting story and the prob- 
lem of developing interest in reading 
is well on the way to being solved. 


l. has been suggested that the distaste 
of many adults for Macbeth or Ivan- 
hoe can be laid to the tests and book 
reports that had to be endured, and 
while it is much more likely that the 
teaching rather than the testing is the 
basis of such distaste, it is undeniable 
that emphasizing the need for recall 
may engender a feeling of apprehen- 
sion, especially among those very 
readers in whom we are most anxious 
to develop the love of reading. 


To Measure Our Success 


Yet there must be a well defined 
evaluation program if we are to deter- 
mine our success in achieving our 
objectives. 

Evaluation in the elementary school 
is much easier than in the secondary 
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—FREE BOOKS— 


A GUIDE TO GOOD READING, is the best 
book selection and buying catalog published. Con- 
tains 6,000 titles for all ages, described and classi- 
fied. Our Free Book offer is explained in detail on 
¢ 3. Send for your copy today! Absolutely free! 
ollett Book Co., Dept. 643—1255 So. Wabash, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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WORK FOR "UNCLE SAM!" 
Teachers, you have a big advantage, because of 

your trainimg and education. Veterans get 

ence. U. S. Government Positions pay $1,75 
$3,021 a year to start, with short hours and pleas- 
ant work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. E 60, Rochester 4, N. Y., for free thirty-two 
page book with list of positions for teachers. You 
will get full particulars telling what to do to 
Prepare for appointment. 
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school since the elementary school 
teacher is much more likely to know 
each child in her room rather thor- 
oughly. She has the opportunity to 
study him over an extended period of 
time; she learns his interests, his 
needs, his handicaps, his personal 
troubles in leisurely fashion. 


The Child Where We Find Him 


She can learn without the need of 
questionnaire or time-consuming per- 
sonal interviews whether he is most 
interested in airplanes or butterflies. 
She is aware of his reading ability. 
She knows that if he is particularly 
troublesome or antagonistic on a par- 
ticular day, it is likely that his mother 
is suffering one of her periodic mi- 
graine headaches. 

She can easily consult his former 
teachers, and the cumulative records 
for each child are conveniently at 
hand in her own room. She is, there- 
fore, much more likely to “look to the 
child in relation to his progress indi- 
vidually,” and to provide so flexible 
an evaluation program that it can 
embrace each child. 

It is the good fortune of the ele- 
mentary school that it is much less 
likely to be cursed by a rigid litera- 
ture curriculum than the high school. 

To measure the progress the child 
makes in the attainment of the objec- 
tives which have been set up for him, 
it is first necessary to establish his 
starting point. 

For example, if Ramona is pas- 
sionately fond of mystery stories when 
she enters the eighth grade and she is 
still avidly reading them when she 
graduates, we can scarcely claim to 
have developed her interest in read- 
ing. On the other hand, if in addition 
to the mystery stories she is also read- 
ing adventure stories, biography and 
poetry, we can claim a modicum of 
credit for guiding her interests into 
other fields. 

Correspondingly, if Lupe, who on 
entering the seventh grade flatly re- 
fused to read any books outside of 
those required for his lessons, gets 
around to reading voluntarily three 
books by the end of the semester, we 
may perhaps assume that our efforts 
have not been in vain. 

Therefore, to establish this starting 
point it would be advisable to employ 
a simple scale such as that suggested 
by Durrell :° 

‘Donald D. Durrell, 


R Abilities, p. 21. 
World Company, 1940. 
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Avoids Requires Reads will- Is above Delights 
all some urg- ingly the average in volun- 
reading ing; no i in volun- tary read- 
voluntary reading but tary ing of all 

reading little else reading types 


A reading record card should be 
kept for each pupil. On it the teacher 
will jot dqwn all the books the child 
claims to be reading. Upon the record 
card should be placed the number at 
which the pupil is rated. On the back 
of the card should be jotted any evi- 
dences of the behavior changes we are 
trying to achieve. 

If, on the basis of the evidence, we 
can increase the child’s rating, how- 
ever slowly, we can feel that some of 
our objectives are being reached and 
that the degree of their attainment is 
being measured. 

The next step in setting up a valid 
evaluation program is to create an 
atmosphere of informal friendly ex- 
change. If such an atmosphere does 
not exist in the classroom generally, 
it is almost hopeless, of course, to try 
to create it only for the purposes of 
evaluation. But if it does exist, the 
next step, that of choosing situations 
in which to get evidence of the be- 
havior changes we have hoped for, is 
relatively simple. 


The Child Must Be Unaware 


The child must be unaware that his 
behavior is being evaluated. There- 
fore, there should be an atmosphere 
of play in the situation. For example, 
to determine whether the child has 
developed the ability to listen intelli- 
gently to stories, poems, and plays, 
the class may be divided into two 
teams. Then questions will be asked: 

“Who cheated Pinocchio out of his 
gold pieces ?” 

“Name two of the three things Jack 
took from the giant on the beanstalk.” 

“Why was the King of the Golden 
River so angry’ with Hans and 
Schwartz ?” 

With due care net to let the game 
be monopolized by the more aggres- 
sive, yet with equal care not to let 
the game degenerate into a test, it is 
easy to identify those children who 
have not yet developed the ability to 
listen intelligently. 

The same device may be used to 
evaluate our attainment of such ob- 
jectives as the development of the 
ability to read literary materials with 
facility and understanding, the devel- 
opment of the ability to discuss effec- 
tively the situations encountered in 
literary experiences, or the extent to 
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which the pupil -has enlarged his 
acquaintance with our literary heri- 
tage. 
Instead of making questions on the 
literature that has been read to the 
class, the teacher should base them 
on the free reading record cards kept 
for each child. Thus, if the question 
asked is about the story of “Joseph and 
His Brothers,” the teacher should look 
encouragingly at the pupil whose card 
indicates that he has read the story, 
but under no circumstances should 
there be a hint of blame if he should 
be unable to answer the question. 
Evaluating the child’s reaction to 
reading in some of the terms clarified 
by the Committee on the Evaluation 
of Reading* can also produce some 


valuable evidence on the child’s 
growth or lack of it. For example, 
(1) if the pupil is observed reading 
with absorption, it may be inferred 
that he is showing satisfaction in the 
thing appreciated. (2) If, having read 
Tom Chist and the Pirates, he asks 
for more pirate stories, he is showing 
desire for more of the thing appreci- 
ated. (3) If he asks questions, such 
as “Why aren’t there pirates any 
more?” he is showing a desire to know 
more about the thing appreciated. 


(4) If he is discovered drawing 
pirates, he is showing the desire to 
express himself creatively, and (5) if 
he organizes a pirate game in the 
school yard he is obviously identifying 
himself with the thing appreciated 


*Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. Tyler and the Eval- 
uation Staff, “anoee and Recording Student 
Progress, pp. 8-253. New York: arper & 
Brothers, 1942. 
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THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 

TEACHING d 

@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 

Primary and Upper Elementary Grades. 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago’s lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed’ courses for teachers 
and college graduates. Summer term: June 
20, Fall term; Sept. 15. Write for catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 7288, Evanston, Ii. 











ERE ARE a few of the teachers 

we placed this year: College: 
$3000, $3500, $3600, $4000, $4200, 
$4500; High School: $2500, $2700, 
$3000, $3100, $3200, $3300, $3600, 
$4200; Grades: $2200, $2300, $2500, 
$2650, $2700, $2900. 


Better write for enrollment blank. 
Don’t miss the boat. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


Member: Natl. Assn. of Teachers Agencies 





YES § IT°S POSSIBLE . + « « 


e+ « to insure that your bigh school 
seniors have mastered English before 
graduation! 


Such assurance is yours by using Har- 
low's GRAMMAR AND USAGE workbooks -- 
"The Shorter Course" and “Most Common 
Difficulties". They give high school 
seniors an unusually thorough, inten- 
sive second semester grammar review. 


Write now for B-day free examina-~- 
tion copies. Also ask to see Harlow's 
widely-used CORRECT ENOLISH USAGE TESTS! 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOUA CITY 2, OKlLAs 
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VERICHROME FILM Now Available 


Prompt 9 of film and photo supplies. Limited 
cupeties 8mm and lémm Color and black and 
white moving picture film available. 

8 Exposure rolls developed and 8 5x7 prints.__.35¢ 
12 Ex. roll developed and 3x5 Larja prints____.40c 
16 Ex. roll developed and 3x5 Larje prints._._.40c 

Safety mailers with price list upon request. 

Abbey Studios, P.O. Box 60, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Speech Festival 


Southern Illinois Normal University held 
a two-day Egyptian Speech Festival Feb- 
ruary 28-March 1 for speech contestants 
from approximately 150 colleges in Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Missouri. 

Special features were two lecture forums 
—one on Labor-Management Relations, led 
by Major Charles Estes, of the United 
States Conciliation Service, and one on 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. Relations, led by Dr. Willis 
G. Swartz, professor of government and 
chairman of the graduate studies committee 
at the university. 

The labor-management relations forum 
was open to the public, and special invita- 
tions went to business, industrial, and labor 
leaders of the area. 


College Maintains Long-Standing 
N.E.A. Membership Record 


For the thirteenth consecutive year every 
member of the Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College faculty holds membership in the 
National Education Association, according 
to a certificate received from national head- 
quarters by President R. G. Buzzard. Dr. 
Buzzard regards this record as significant 
of professional loyalty and solidarity, the 
kind which gives the national organization 
a firm basis for its present drive for better 
recognition of teaching service. 


Eastern Illinois Schoolmasters 


At a Schoolmasters Club meeting Janu- 
ary 22 at Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College for the eastern Illinois area, Irving 
Pearson, of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion, explained the legislative program of 
the I.E.A. and the outlook for its success. 

The new president of the Eastern Iili- 
nois Schoolmasters Club is Mr. J. A. Mann, 
city superintendent at Shelbyville. 

He succeeds Mr. E. B. Allen, of Mar- 
shall. Mr. Walter MacAllister, Vandalia 
school superintendent, is vice-president, and 
Mr. Harry Higgins, of Palestine, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. The spring meeting of the 
club will be held at Robinson, at the invita- 
tion of Mr, Edson Smith, high-school prin- 
cipal there. 


Miss Jandell and Miss Mann 


Josephine M. Jandell, librarian, retired 
from Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, died at her home in DeKalb, Novem- 
ber 24 at the age of eighty-eight. 

Miss Jandell was the early organizer of 
the address files of alumni for the N.1.S.- 
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T.C. Alumni Association, and had served as 
librarian from 1901 to 1923. 

A scholarship award of $50, given an- 
nually to a deserving sophomore by a foun- 
dation set up by the alumni association, is 
named in her honor. 

Jessie R. Mann, retired N.I. instructor 
in biology, who had been living with Miss 
Jandell, died January 1 after several years 
of invalidism. She was 76. 

Miss Mann had come to Northern as a 
student in 1902, remaining as an assistant in 
biology until 1935 when she retired. During 
those years she had taken leaves of ab- 
sence for study at University of Chicago 
and Columbia University. 


Rural Progress Conferences 


The eighteenth Annual Rural Progress 
Day. for children and teachers in the area 
served by Western Illinois State Teachers 
College will be held April 11 on campus. 

On March 8, 1947 the adults in Western’s 
territory met with the Illinois Country 
Youth Association of the state of Illinois. 

Both events were arranged by the Rural 
Progress Committee at the college around 
the theme, “The Community School.” 


Offer Aptitude Tests 


The Office of the Dean of Men at South- 
ern Illinois Normal University has been 
designated by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges as one of the centers 
authorized to give professional aptitude 
tests for pre-admission to medical colleges. 
Acting Dean of Men, Marshall S. Hiskey, 
and Mrs. Alice Rector, counseling assistant, 
administered the tests to twenty-two univer- 
sity students at the first testing session. 


Cafeteria Building Planned 


All equipment for a cafeteria to serve 
600 students on the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College campus is now in storage 
in the gymnasium, The building to house the 
cafeteria will be erected as soon as a con- 
tract has been let. The materials for the 
building are also on the campus. 


Produce Opera 


On February 12 a full scale opera, “The 
Bartered Bride,” was produced by the music 
department at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, under the direction of Dr. Leo 
J. Dvorak, department head. The speech de- 
partment co-operated in the project, which 
involved 150 students and took two months 
in preparation. The original score was used, 
and costumes were imported from Vienna 
for the spectacle. 
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State Scholarships at _1.S,N.U. 


There were 413 Illinois State Normal 
University students using state high-school 
scholarships during the first semester of this 
school year. They will receive a total of 
$13,426.50 in tuition refunds. 

The group, all of whom were selected for 
scholarships on the basis of superior high- 
school records, composed 23 percent of the 
I.S.N.U. student body. 


School Cafeteria Soon to Be 
in Operation 


Erection of a cafeteria upon the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College campus got 
under way just before Christmas, and Busi- 
ness Manager Emil A. Anderson announces 
that cafeteria service may be available to 
students before school is out this spring. 

The building, one obtained from the Fed- 
eral Government, is a new one which was, 
however, originally erected but not used at 
Camp McCoy, Wisconsin. The business of- 
fice is presently engaged in obtaining com- 
plete equipment for the project. 


Serves Accrediting Commission 


Dr. W. P. Morgan, president emeritus 
of the Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, made a trip to several teachers colleges 
the latter part of January at the request of 
the accrediting commission of the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges. 


Better School Programs 


The annual meeting of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, will be 
held March 23 through 26, 1947 at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

There will be a large number of small dis- 
cussion groups dealing with such issues in 
education as implications for curriculum 
change in this modern technological world; 
human relationships in the supervisory 
processes; and building curriculums based 
on child needs and development. . 

The general evening sessions will give 
attention to problems of current concern on 
curriculum planning. All educators inter- 
ested in providing better school programs 
are invited to attend. 


College Day 
Monday, April 14, has been designated as 
the date for the annual college day at IIli- 
nois State Normal University. High-school 
seniors interested in the university and the 
teaching profession are being invited to 
spend the day at Normal. 
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Dr. Harvey A, Peterson 


Dr. Harvey A. Peterson, professor emer- 
itus of psychology at Illinois State Normal 
University, died January 28 following a brief 
illness. 

Dr. Peterson retired as head of the uni- 
versity psychology department in 1943 after 
serving on the faculty since 1909. Prior to 
that time he was professor of psychology at 
George Peabody College for Teachers and a 
principal in the St. Louis Public Schools. 

Author of a psychology iaboratory man- 
ual, Experiments in Educational Psychology, 
and the co-author of a psychological report 
on elementary school lessons, Dr. Peterson 
recently wrote another psychology text- 
book, which is due for publication this 
spring. 

The I.S.N.U. professor held degrees from 
the University of Chicago and Harvard. 
He was a member of the American and 
the Midwestern Psychological associations 
and of Sigma Xi. 


Governor Speaker at 1.S.N.U. 
Anniversary 


The Honorable Dwight H. Green, Gover- 
nor of Illinois, was the guest speaker at the 
Illinois State Normal University Founders’ 
Day dinner February 18, arranged by the 
McLean County IL.S.N.U. club, a local 
alumni organization which, for ten years, 
has held annual meetings commemorating 
the university’s Founders’ Day. 

The date marked the ninetieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of I.S.N.U. and the 
beginnings of state support for higher edu- 
cation in Illinois. 


Textbooks Donated 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
has received 2,000 textbooks from the Li- 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
A copy of one or more of the following editions of 
the ILUINOTS STATE COURSE OF STUDY 
First Course of Study 1889 
First Revision 1894 
Sixth Revision 
Bernadine C. Hanby, Librarian 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
DeKalb Illinois 





brary of Congress for free distribution to 
veteran students. These books cover a wide 
variety of fields but the largest number 
deal with science, industrial arts, and other 
subjects popular among the veterans en- 
rolled at Eastern. 


Flu Vaccine Given 


Students and faculty at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College were given flu vac- 
cine shots on a voluntary basis in October 
through arrangement with local and State 
health agencies. 

The project of vaccination came out of 
consideration of anticipated epidemics and 
of crowded housing conditions about the 
campus which appeared to make epidemic 
more threatening. 


Complete Building Plans 


Blueprints and specifications have been 
completed for three buildings at the West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College and are 
ready for contracts. The buildings. are: ad- 
dition to women’s dormitory; superstruc- 
ture for the swimming pool ; addition to the 
training school. 


Temporary Library Approved 

President R. G. Buzzard has announced 
that the U. S. Office of Education has ap- 
proved a request for a temporary library on 
the Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
campus. It is expected that the Federal 
Works Agency will authorize the college to 
use surplus war materials for this purpose 
and that the library will be ready for use by 
the next fall term. 


Elects Officers 


The Illinois Elementary Principals Asso- 
ciation, an afhliate of -——————— tae 





Joins Association of 
American Colleges 


Membership in the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges has been extended to South- 
ern Illinois Normal University in recogni- 
tion of its comparatively new College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. This is the sec- 
ond association which has recognized South- 
ern’s expansion into university status, the 
first being the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, accred- 
ing agency for this region. 


New Fraternities Organized 


A new fraternity and a new sorority have 
been organized this year at Eastern Lilinois 
State Teachers College giving the college 
six such social groups, three for men and 
three for women. Both of the new organiza- 
tions will remain local for a period of one 
year, then seek national affiliation. Both 
expect to join liberal arts groups. 


In-Service Training in Health 
and Physical Education Planned 


Faculty members of the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College attended a meeting 
with the staff of the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction at the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, on Feb- 
ruary 15, relative to a program for In- 
Service Training in Health and Physical 
Education in the five state teachers col 
leges. Representatives from Western were: 
President F. A. Beu, Dean F. H. Currens, 
Dr. Mary A. Bennett, Miss Esther Stroup, 
Miss Sarah Miner, Dr. M. G. Bodine, Mr. 
Leo G. Bent, Mr. Ray Hanson, and Miss 
Kathleen Brophy. 





the Illinois Education 
Association held a For 
















































































breakfast meeting in 
Springfield preceding 
the opening of the 
I.E.A. convention. 
Officers were elected 
as follows : president, 
J. Lewis Winegarner, 

; vice -presi- 


“dent, Mable Schwarz, 


Hinsdale; secretary, 
W. C. Butler, 
Charleston; treas- 
urer, Lloyd E. Roth, 
Watseka ; member of 
the executive com- 
mittee, Grace Fitch, 
Jacksonville. 
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LOANS from $50 to $300 


Our Teacher’s Loan Service is known to many Illinois Teachers. We invite you 


Your signature is al] that is required. You pay for the actual time only and may 
have as long as fifteen months in whith to repay. Charges are lower than the 
rate permitted by State Law. 


Your confidence is respected. Write for complete information. 


L.T. BAKER AND COMPANY 


Under State Supervision 
30 W. WASHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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2 Mid-West Physical Education Associ- 
ation, annual convention, Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, April 2-5. 
Theme: “Physical Education, a Power 
House in Education for Peace?” 
North Central Region, N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, annual 
conference, Stevens’ Hotel, Chicago, 
April 25 and 26, 1947. Themes: “De- 
veloping Finer Human Relationships” 
and “Building Strong and Active Local 
Associations.” Reservations should be 
made with Stevens Hotel, stating that 
request is in connection with N.E.A. 
Department of Classroom Teachers Re- 
gional Conference. 


Ocroser, 1947 


10 Blackhawk Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Senior High 
School, Rock Island, October 10. 

10 East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, October 10. 

10 Eastern Division, [Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Mattoon 
High School, Mattoon, October 10. 

10 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, La 
Salle-Peru Township High School, La 
Salle, October 10. 

10 Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois 
Education Association, annual meeting, 
Quincy Senior High School, Quincy, 
October 10. 

10 Southeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Robin- 
son, Illinois, October 10. 

10 Western Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Galesburg 
Armory, Galesburg, October 10. 

17 Northeastern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, East 
High School and West High School, 
Aurora, October 17. 

17 Northwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting, Rock- 
ford, October 17. 

17 Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, high school 
auditorium, Dixon, October 17. 





WINDOW ON THEIR LIVES 
(Continued from Page 189) 


and, incidentally, may be using the 
book as an outlet for the frustrations 
occasioned by his clashes with accept- 
ed authority. 

In the field of human relations and 
civic responsibilities the evaluation 
process becomes more difficult. 

To what extent the experience of 
reading The Hundred Dresses will 
develop enduring kindness towards 
the member of another culture group, 
cannot be accurately measured. Espe- 
cially, is this true since we cannot con- 
fine our efforts toward attaining these 
objectives to the literature curriculum. 
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One'can only watch and listen for the 
unguarded actions and comments 
which seem to be stimulated by a 
specific piece of literature. 

Evaluation should be carried on 
constantly, The pupil’s reading card 
should be frequently analyzed to de- 
termine if his reading interests are 
developing or remaining static. All the 
evidence recorded should be weighted 
in terms of his individual progress. 

The boy who announced, as he gave 
an extra dime to the Red Cross col- 
lection, that he -was not like Schwartz 
in the King of the Golden River indi- 
cated that he had made a valid inter- 
pretation of this story and that he was 
applying it to his own life. His re- 
marks should be made part of the evi- 
dence for his personal evaluation. 

If he asks for the information neces- 
sary to obtain a library card, gets the 
card and uses it, we »certainly can 
claim that our literature curriculum 
is working effectively. 


The Desire to Turn to Literature 


To repeat a truism once again, our 
literature curriculum must be judged 
by the extent to which we have given 
the child the desire to turn to litera- 
ture for his own pleasure and profit. 


YOURS... 
for the Asking 





A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION's Advertisers 


25a. Complete 5-Way Plan for Dental 
Health for elementary classes. Teacher’s 
Manual outlines program and provides help- 
ful diagram showing proper technique for 
tooth-brushing ; Cardboard Model of Set of 
Teeth for demonstration; Class Hygiene 
Check-Up Record; Individual Dental Cer- 
tificates; and Giant Class Certificate in 
addition to basic wall chart, “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” 

26a. A Descriptive Folder on Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films New Slidefilm 
(filmstrip) Series, developed from motion 
pictures, which gives an element of move- 
ment to the filmstrips. Two series for the 
Elementary grades are available: one on 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY—THE 
UNITED. STATES and the other on 
CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS. 

27a. Catalog of Teach-O-Film Strips 
for use in Elementary Schools, Junior and 
Senior High Schools. A sample Teaching 
Guide, as prepared for each Filmstrip, will 
be furnished with the catalog. 

29a. “Guide to Good Reading” is a cata- 
log of the best books for all ages. Contains 
6,000 titles, described and classified. 
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30a. Teacher’s Manual, for a study of 
railway transportation for primary and in- 
termediate grades. Contains pictures with 
stories from the early trains to today’s 
modern trains. 

38a. “Education Makes Our Freedom 
More Secure” is a manual for action which 
outlines many practical, effective methods for 
making the values and problems of Ameri- 
can educators known to the community. 
Ideas are offered for enlisting the active 
aid and co-operation of business, industrial, 
and civic organizations, to the end that 
the high function and responsibility of edu- 
cation will be more clearly understood and 
more vigorously upheld in every American 
community. 
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At the end of many a rainbow— 


I- you Go to the end _of a rainbow, so the fairy tales say, 
you'll find a pot of gold. 


Of course no grownup believes this. But it’s surprising how 
many people believe what amounts to the same thing. 


That is, many of us have a dreamy notion that somewhere, 
sometime, we’ll come upon a good deal of money. We couldn’t 
say exactly how this might happen—but we go along from day 
to day, spending nearly all we make, and believing that 
somehow our financial future will take care of itself. 


Unfortunately, this sort of rainbow-chasing is much more apt to 
make you wind up behind the eight ball than with a pot of gold. 


When you come right down to it, the only sure-fire way the 
average man can plan financial security for himself and his 
family is through saving—and saving regularly. 

One of the soundest, most convenient ways to save is by buying 
U.S. Savings Bonds through the Payroll Plan. 


These bonds are the safest in the world. When you buy ’em 
through the Payroll Plan, they mount up fast. And in just 10 
years, they pay you $4 back for every $3 you put in. They’l) 
come in mighty, mighty handy when the time comes to send your 
kids to college, to buy a house, or to weather a rainy day. 





So isn’t it just plain common sense to buy every U. S. Savings 
Bond you can possibly afford? You bet it is! 


P.S. You can buy U.S. Savings Bonds at any bank or post office, 
as well as at your place of business. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Key to the Future... 


—~, ADEQUATELY TRAINED TEACHERS 


— 


Professional Training Benefits You... 


AND THE SOCIETY IN WHICH YOU LIVE 


Write the College of your interest for details 





